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Season’s Greetings 
And Pledge for 


THE CROCKETT Laboratories Company — manufacturers of 
CROCKETT Veterinary Biologicals and Pharmaceuticals - 
greets our many friends and customers in the livestock indus- 
try as a new year gets under way. 


Our pledge for 1951 is to maintain the same high quality 
that has caused you to use CROCKETT Products in the past 
for the treatment of diseases of sheep, goats, cattle and poul- 
try. By so doing we will continue to aid you — the producers — 
who have the most important job of all. 


As you know, your dealer carries a full line of CROCKETT 
Products — popularly priced. Order from him. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, Texas—U. S. Veterinary License No. 212 
R. E. Taylor, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
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For JANuARY, 1951 


Down Through The Years: 


Since 1928 we have been serving you as your 
livestock salesmen, giving you our best efforts on 
every sale whether a small or a large bunch and 
we hope that our efforts have proven satisfactory 
and that we have merited a continuance of your 


business in the coming year of 1951. 


We can, as we always have done, assure you 
our untiring efforts on your cattle, calves, hogs 


and sheep. 


Any time you need any market information 
we want you to feel free in calling on us for it by 


letter, wire or telephone. 


Thanking our many old friends and custom- 
ers and inviting the others to start with us this 
year and we think that you too will start count- 


ing the satisfactory vears that vou have shipped 


to Shirley. 
S 
COMMISSION CQ 
FORT WORTH 
JOHN BIRDSONG, Cattle RUFUS WELCH, Hogs 
VERN ALLEN, Calves CLINT SHIRLEY, Sheep 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCHES WANTED 

We have buyers for good ranches anywhere in 
West Texas. If you have a ranch for sale, list 
it with a firm who knows the ranch business, 
and who has had long experience in selling 
ranches in West Texas. Write, phone, or 
call on: 

RUSSELL AND SON 
RUST BUILDING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


33,000 acres well improved, net wire fences, 

modern six-room house cut in several 

Pastures with net wire, located 23 miles 

from Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County, price 

$8.00 per acre, loan of $133,500, 414 in- 
terest, payable twenty years. 
S. S. KISTLER 

309 Central National Bank Bidg. Phone 3376 

San Angelo Texas 


We have some small farms — ideal location 
for dairy farms or small stock farms near 
San Angelo. See us today. 

SAN ANGELO TRADING 5 


Office 123 West Concho 
San Angele, Texas 


Phone 6595 


IN THE CITRUS BELT 


2600 acres all under hog wire fence, 90% 
tillable, highly improved, with 500 acres in 
cultivation, under irrigation from artesian 
flowing well at 1500 feet, 14 lakes, elec- 
tricity and school bus, fishing, deer and wild 


turkeys, abundant, much other wild game, 
ducks and geese. Price, $125,000, will carry 
$80,000 loan. 


Also 2014 acres elaborately improved, plus a 
— paradise including fishing, near 


2000 ecres with three mile river frontage, a 
real cow ranch, game abundant. ALEX 
BREMER, Boerne, Texas. 


Mr. Ranchman or Land Owner 


DO YOU WANT TO SAVE 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS? 


If you do and have a five to fifteen 
section ranch for sale somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $150,000.00 
to $250,000.00 and want to make 
this sale direct to the buyer with 
no middle man then write De- 
partment CID, Box 189, Sheep and 
Goat Raiser, San Angelo, Texas. 
Please give full particulars in your 
letter including the location, num- 
ber of acres, type of country and 
price. Your information will be kept 
strictly confidential and no other 
person except the prospective pur- 


chaser will get this information. 


IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 


unnels, ulloch, or 
San Saba Counties — We have it or will 
try hard to locate it for you. 
Farms—-Ranches—Homes. Loans made quick 
and at fair rates. 
LOW 


BERT E. 
506 First Nat‘! Phone 5925 
Brown’ , Texas 


Ranches Wanted 


| need a few good ranch listings 
in Texas and New Mexico. 
Write or phone 


W. B. (Bill) Tyler 


904 McBurnett Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under publisher's classifi- 
cation. Classified Display: $3.00 per inch; 
minimum — one inch per issue. 10’ or more 
per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per inch. 


MEMBER A; B. C. 


Most of the leading ranchmen of the Southwest 
get and read this magazine. These are the most 
aggressiv2 ranchmen in the business today — 
and have you noticed that it is these ranchmen 
doing most of the buying of West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado ranch lands? You can 
contact these ranchmen through the classified 
section of this magazine. 


TRY THIS MAGAZINE FOR RESULTS! 


SEND AD TO SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, HOTEL CACTUS BLDG., SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


W. S. Hansen registered Rambouillet sheep— 
a line that careful Texas breeders have used 
for thirty years. Write — W. S. HANSEN, 
Coilinston, Utah. 


Sansom Cattle Company, Paint Rock, Texas. 
a bred Rambouillet Rams and Registered 


Hereford Bulls. M. SANSOM, II!, Manager 


Registered Rambuuillet Sheep — V. |. Pierce, 
Ozona, Texas Range rams, stud rams, 
yearling ewes. 


KARAKULS 


REGISTERED Karakul breeding ewes for sale 
Write for details. Shown by appointment. 
T. M. BLACKMON; Box 718, Lovington, 
New Mexico. 


CATTLE 
Choice Dairy Calves — $7388, Older dairy 
heifers. Brahmans — $100.00. SHAWNEE 
CATTLE CO., Dallas, Texas. 
LIVESTOCK HAULING 


Livestock hauling. Good equipment. Efficient 
drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY LAWSON, 
Tel. 5151 - 4449, San Angelo, Texas. 


BILL TAYLOR, insured livestock trucks. Your 
business appreciated. Office Naylor Hotel, 
San Angelo, Texas. Phone 4544. Res. 4934-2. 


BREEDER LIST 


FREE: Directory of 

ireeders reeds. TEXAS 

PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Jim Heath, Argyle, Texas. 


boGS 


Border Collie Sheep Dog puppies sired by im- 
ported “Roy” from imported females and 
American bred Registered and Certified 
workers. LOUIE RAGLAND, Junction, Texas 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 
Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 
Junction, Texas 


Border Collie Sheep Dog Puppies from Inter- 
nationally recognized American and im- 
ported Registered and Certified blood lines. 
Bred for rugged ranch work. SAM J. POW- 
ELL, JR., Route 2, Box 73, Gatesville, Texas. 


TANNING 


Ranchers: write for our free price list, 22 years 
experience. HUGO C. BAUMANN, Taxider- 
mist we S tanner, Fredericksburg, Texas, Har- 
per 


SHEARING 


SHEARING WANTED 
| have a good six-drop machine with old-time 
shearers, wool picker and tier. Ready now 
for tagging or shearing of sheep or goats. 
P. B. CONTRERAS, 40414; 1619 
Randolph, San Angelo, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRAY’S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats 

wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
‘ear canker. Write for circular. 
$1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Bon 135, 
Middleton, Ohio. 


Mattress Renovating, Furniture Reupholstering, 
Custom Built Box Springs, Hollyw 
BILDERBACK BROS., 1717 S. Oakes, Phone 
7834, San Angelo, Texas. 


POKE SALAD 
The earliest and best greens you can grow. 
Large —- seed $1.00. Ounce — $1.50 
W. F. FITZGERALD, 3600 Govalle Ave., 
Austin, Texas 


FOR SALE 


Fighting game chickens, ducks, guineas, ban- 
tams, $5.00 pair; peafowls $20.00; Toggen- 
burg billy, $20.00; hound puppies, $10.00 
WILLIAM HOPPE, Winters, Texas 


Choice Fruit shipped direct 
you 


Buy oun ‘ar? and save. Cheaper 
then canned rite for prices. DOR- 
RIS ORCHARD" yot535 Hall Road, Santa Rosa, 
California. 


GRAZING LAND MANAGEMENT 


VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 
Range Forage Production Specialist 
1967 Marengo, South Pasadena, California 


CHICKS 


FAMOUS FOR PRODUCTION AND QUALITY 
SEXED or STRAIGHT RUN — Large White 
Leghorns, Danish Brown Leghorns, R.!. Reds, 
New Hampshires, Barred Ply Rock, Dark 
Cornish Game G Austra-Whites. Day old or 
2-4 weeks old started chicks or pullets.— 
Day old Large White Leghorn cockrels $5.75 
per 100—Write or phone—visitors welcome. 
COMFORT HATCHERY -— Box 987 — 
Comfort, Texas — SINCE 1907. 


PEAR BURNERS 


Burning Pear, Weeds, Brush? Use a ‘Texas,’ 
the best machine on the market. $27.00 
with hose; Heavy Duty Pump, $4.50. New 
Catalogue. Buy from your dealer or write, 
aan PEAR BURNER COMPANY, Pearsall, 


LOANS 


FARM AND RANCH brome 
4% and 414%, minimum ompt 
closing. Ml FANNIN, West, Beau- 
regard, San Angelo, Texas 


PERSONAL 


PERSONAL NOTE 
These Thirty Dollar ewes are en- 
tirely too valuable to fail to drench 
and clean up from stomach worms 
this winter; more so since drenching 
gives you absolute insurance against 
loss of weight or death from worms. 


IRA GREEN 


310 South Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 
Office Phone 6483 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building Material — Concrete masonry fire- 
proof construction, no depreciation, best 
materials tor homes, barns, chicken 
etc. Economical construction — 

Texas product. SAN ANGELO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


QUALITY LUMBER 
At A Bargain 
Rough Fencing 10%c 
2x4’s 6e 
V-Drain Galvanized Roofing 
“Kant Sag” Gates 
CONCHO LUMBER CO: 


Magnolia and Bell San Angelo, Texas 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable and reliable 
buyers and dealers handling sheep, 
goats, cattle and other livestock are 
listed below. We heartily recommend 
them to our 12,000 readers. 


VESTEL ASKEW 
Representing Armour & Co. 
Telephone 2376-1, Sonora, Texas 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Rep. G. W. Nichols, Kansas City 
Telephone 9511-2, San Angelo 


RUSSELL HAYS 
Cactus Hotel Building 
Telephone 9614, San Angelo, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


C. T. JONES, SR. 
Telephone 2334-1 or 4202 
Sonora, Texas 


FLOYD McMULLAN 
Telephone 9664 
San Angelo, Texas 


HARPER WEATHERBY 
Box 53, Telephone 250 
Big Lake, Texas 
or Phone 5382 or 3289 
San Angelo, Texas 
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For January, 1951 


a 
Ranchman’s Trading 
HERE IS THE QUICKEST, MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO SELL, BUY OR TRADE! 


RANCH LANDS 


New Mexico 
Ranches 


15 Section ranch, with 3,250 acres 
deeded, 8 Sections State and Taylor 
lease, balance private lease. Near Ros- 
well. Fenced sheep proof, well water- 
ed, fair ranch house on a good road, 
all tight land. Price $62,000.00 with 
$25,000.00 cash, balance long easy 
terms. No minerals. Can add 542 sec- 
tions more adjoining if a larger deal 
is wanted. 


7,000 acres Deeded with 1,800 acres 
cheap lease, fenced, net proof, 90 
miles west and a little north of Ros- 
well. Unlimited water, lots of im- 
provements, straight grama grass 
country. Price $17.50 an acre includ- 
ing %4 minerals. 


Four sections — 35 miles west of 
Vaughn, good rolling country, some 
good protection — gramma grass — 
3 wells and mills — 100-acre farm — 
fair house. 4 minerals — price $14.00 
an acre. 


Texas Ranches 


21,000 acre ranch including 18,000 
deeded, 20 miles of the S. P., Brews- 
ter County, fenced and cross fenced, 
net proof, ample water, nice 7 room 
house and bath, fair ranch for sheep 
or cattle and a good buy at $10.00 an 
acre. Owner will consider $60,000.00 
to $70,000.00 in good trade. There is 
a $71,000.00 life insurance company 
loan at 4% interest. 


18,000 acres in Culberson County on 
a good graded road about one-half 
level country and the balance rolling 
and hilly, all fenced net proof and 
cross fenced, 5 room house, good cor- 
rals, 3 wells and windmills, 
pipeline with irrigation water, * min- 
erals included. Price $9.00 per acre 


some 


with attractive life insurance com- 
pany loan at 4% interest. Will trade 
for ranch near Angelo. 


Call, write or see 


RANCH LANDS 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 


show you the best. SOUTHERN COL@RADO 
LAND G LIVESTOCK CO., Offices: Klein 
Hotel Building, Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo 


RANCHES 


20,000 acres in Central New 
Mexico at only $7.50 per acre. 
One fourth down and balance on 
easy terms. This is a good gram- 
ma grass country, an excellent 
buy. 


6,000 acres within 45 minutes 
drive of San Angelo in the beau- 
tiful Liveoak country. Well water- 
ed, net fences, good improve- 
ments, REA and butane gas, 
some deer and turkey at only 
$52.50 per acre. 


River front, 3 miles of San 
Angelo on pavement, one mile 
of river frontage, 140 acres in 
the tract. 


| Need Listings. Write Me. 
W. B. (Bill) Tyler 


904 McBurnett Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 


WHY NOT TRADE US 
YOUR OLD RADIATOR? 
We have in stock 
NEW HARRISON RADIATORS 
and Cores for Cars and Trucks 
STOVAL EL 
The Radiator Man 
309 S. Oakes Phone 5033 
San Angelo, Texas 


TRAVEL 


RANCHMEN 
“Travel With Trimble” 


All Reservations Made for Travel by 
Steamship or 
Tours 


AILEEN TRIMBLE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel San Angelo, Texas 


Registered Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €£ 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


SELLING REAL ESTATE SINCE 1908 


RUST BLDG. 


SAN ANGELO 


Is Your Ranch Financed For The 
Hard Years? 
We are loan correspondents for the JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in San Angelo area and South and 
West of San Angelo through the Fort Stockton, Alpine and Marfa 


country 


Ranch Loans 4 to 412% interest. 


Liberal prepayment options. No brokerage or inspection fees. 
Titles examined and loans closed in San Angelo. Prompt inspections. 


Lands, Loans and Insurance 


J.H. RUSSELL & SON 


RUST BUILDING 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PLANTING SEEDS —- CLOVERS — Black Me- 
dic, Button, Hulled Bur, Bur (in Bur, Crim- 
son, Reseeding Crimson, Evergreen, Hop, 
Hubam, Ladino, Lappacea, Madrid, Melilotus 
Indica, Subterranean, White Blossom Sweet, 
White Dutch, Yellow Blossom Sweet, GRASS- 
ES—Bahai, Bermuda, Pasture Bermuda, 
Blue Grama, Blue Panic, Big Biue Stem 
Little Blue Stem, KR Blue Stem, Brome, 
Buffalo, Carpet, Crested Wheat, Dallis, Ky 
No. 31 Fescue, Harding, Johnson, Kentucky 
Blue, Sand Love, Weeping Love, Mesquite 
Velvet, Native Mixed, Orchard, Red Top, 
Rescue, Italian Rye, Perennial Rye, Sand 
Droopseed, Side Oats Grama, Sweet Sudan, 
Common Sudan, Switch, Texas Winter, West- 
ern Wheat, VETCH—Hairy, Common, Wil- 
lamette, Austrian Winter Peas, Dixie Won- 
der Peas, Maize, Hegari all varieties sor- 
ghums. Drop us a postal for delivered prices 
on your planting seed PANSY PLANTS— 
Two dollars hundred delivered Giant Variety 
Mixed Colors. EMPIRE SEED CO. Temple, 
Texas 


Field Seed and Bulk Garden Seed. FEEDER 
SUPPLY, 1318 N. Chad., Ph. 7194, San 
Angelo, Texas 


KR BLUESTEM 
Why have the poor and undesirable 
grasses when you can grow better? 


GRASS IS THE STOCKMAN’S GREATEST 
RESOURCE AND BASIC HERITAGE, YET 
THE MOST NEGLECTED 


| am devoting much time in securing the best 
seeds, and as a result, | am pleased to an- 
nounce that a recent test made by the South- 
western Seed Service, Waco, Texas, states 
that, “Your seed is far above government 
requirements, one of best samples of KR we 
have had, being high in purity, germination 
and free from Johnson grass and obnoxious 
weed seed.” 


CONTACT 
HENRY MITTEL 


Phone 2307-5 Eldorado, Texas 


Improve Your Grazing Land With 
HARDY 
KING RANCH BLUESTEM 


A drought and cold resistant grass 
(Accession No. T-3487). Spreads rap- 
and is adaptable to soils. 


GU ry HUTCHINSON 
P.O BOX 293 UVALDE, TEXAS 


When Answering Advertisements 
—Please Mention This Magazine 


PLANTS 


— ick fruit trees, 
Free. FITZ- 
NURSERY? ~~". Texas. 


WANTED 
We will buy feed sacks. FEEDER SUPPLY, 
1318 N. Chad., 7194, San Angelo, Texas 


= 4 gente the job done — and we can prove 
Why don't’ you take advantage of class- 
ified opportunities too? 


Polled Herefords 


300 Breeding Cows in herd most 
of which are Woodrow and 
Domestic Mischief breeding. 
PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES: 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6TH, 
ASSISTED BY THREE SONS: 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 2ND 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
Stock for sale at all times 


R. A. Halbert 


SONORA, TEXAS 


Hugh L. George 
Licensed Civil Engineer 
Years With West Boundaries. 


We Survey the Earth 
207 Central National Bank Bidg. 


San Angelo, Texas 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


HOTEL 


RANCHERS’ 
HEADQUARTERS 


él 


R. L. MILLER, GEN'L MANAGER 
PAUL HARVEY, EXEC. VICE PRES. 
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THE RANCHMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Established August, 1920 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations — 
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(Absorbed by purchase May 27, 1941) 


The Angora Journal 


(Absorbed by purchase Oct. 1, 1942) 


OFFICE OF MAGAZINE 
MOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS | 


H. M. PHILLIPS, EDITOR 
MRS. LUCILE CHAPMAN, Business Mgr. 
SUE FLANAGAN, Associate 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


Texas Sheep & Goat 
Raisers’ Ass'n. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, SECRETARY | 
HOTEL ANNEX | 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


FRANK RODDIE, PRESIDENT 
BRADY, TEXAS 
JOHNNY WILLIAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SANDERSON, TEXAS 


PENROSE METCALFE, VICE-PRESIDENT | 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


CHAS. A. STEWART, TRAFFIC COUNCIL 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 
OWEN BRAGG, PRESIDENT 
TALPA, TEXAS 


JIM HEATH, SEC’Y-TREAS. 
ARGYLE, TEXAS 


TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
F. FITZGERALD, PRESIDENT 
SABINAL, TEXAS 


W. mM. ARNOLD, SECRETARY 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
G. A. GLIMP, PRESIDENT 
BURNET, TEXAS 


NSON, SECRETARY 
BRADY, TEXAS 


TEXAS ANGORA GOAT 

RAISERS ASSOCIATION 

JOE BROWN ROSS, PRESIDENT 
SONORA, TEXAS 


GULLEY, SECRETARY 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR THREE YEARS 


50 cents per year to members of the Texas 

Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. This 

one-half the regular advertised price of $) per 
te non- members ; it is a voluntary pay- 


grower sale time. 


Non-member subscriptions should be sent to 
Seine Office direct. Dues to Association 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31 
1932, at Post Office at San Angelo, Texas 
under the Act of March 3, 1879 


In Memoriam 
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FRONT COVER 


OUR FRONT COVER picture was 
made in Texas — but not this year — 
by associate editor, Sue Flanagan. 
When the magazine was mailed there 
had been no snow in Texas for over 
12 months, but in this land of any- 
thing can happen the winter blanket 
may have fallen by the time this is- 
sue is in the hands of the readers. 
Anyway, the “Native Texan in the 
Snow” will serve as a reminder of 
the way the frozen precipitation looks 
for the benefit of those who have 
forgotten. We wish we could have 
run a photograph of rain, but we 
too, have forgotten how that looks. 


PLAN TOURS 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS Frank 
Roddie, president, and Ernest Wil- 
liams, secretary, plan extended tours 
of wool warehouses in Texas the early 
part of this year to contact personally 
warehousemen and growers. 


Grazings 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


JANUARY WAS named for Janus, 
the mythical Roman god who looked 
both back and forward at the same 
time. January is » good time to look 
both ways . . . upon accomplishments 
of the past year . on plans for the 
New Year. In this issue we have 
tried to recount the strides of the 
industry in 1950 and outline the 5 
tentialities of 1951. May the New 
Year hold for all of you bountiful 
lamb crops, green pastures — and 


peace. 


WHAT DO THE 


RANCHMEN THINK? 


A QUESTIONAIRE sent out about 
two months ago by the Sheep and 
Goat Raiser has been compiled and 
evaulated. The results give an idea 
of the average ranchman’s thinking 
on the industry’s problems in these 
crucial times. Two months ago the 
outlook for total war was not so im- 
minent, but this survey shows that 
the ranch industry anticipated a long 
conflict before the recent reverses in 
the Korean War. 

In answer to the question, “DO 
YOU THINK THE CURRENT LA- 
BOR SITUATION INDICATES A 
CURTAILMENT IN PRODUCT- 
ION OF WOOL, MOHAIR, LAMBS 
AND OTHER LIVESTOCK AND 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS?” Ranch- 
men were about evenly divided, “yes” 
and “no.” Further comment pro and 
con was as follows: (1) “No, we have 
been operating under shortages for 
8 years anyway.” (2) “Yes, judging 
by World War II.” (3) “No, not 
shortage of labor, but high price of 
labor.” 

The Draft 

Ranchmen offered constructive ans- 
wers also to the question: “ARE 
THERE ANY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE DRAFT SITUATION WHICH 
SEEM LIKELY TO BE HARMFUL 
TO RANCHMEN?” Of 108 ranch- 
men, varying in their volume of live- 
stock operation from 25 head of sheep 
to 20,000 head, 66 said “yes” to this 
question, and 42 “no”. 

Many livestock operators will be 
called into service themselves, which 
is the prime effect, the poll agreed. 
Other opinions included: (1) “Yes, 
taking key men, ranch work if done 
right should be considered skilled 
labor.” (2) “No, might make owners 
go to work, or hire older men now 
refusing to work.” (3) “Yes, there is, 
drafting producers of food and fibre 
while all college students are ex- 
empted now is harmful.” (4) “No, 
long as they taking them young, 
they are not experienced enough to 
be missed from any industry.” (5) 
“Yes, taking of unskilled labor for 
any service will leave labor supply 
short (6) “Yes, because many farms 
and ranches will not be worked while 
men are away.” (7) “Yes, short handed 
anyway from other war.” (8) Yes, any 
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time you take the boys that have been 

reared on a ranch, you take the 

know-how out of production.” 
Labor Shortage Now 

Answering the question “IS THERE 
A SHORTAGE OF LABOR’ IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY NOW?”, 93 
reported “yes”, 35 “no.” “DO YOU 
NEED RANCH LABOR’ RIGHT 
NOW?”, 46 answered “yes” 81 “no. 
WILL YOU NEED RANCH LAB- 
OR SOON?”, 60 replied in the nega- 
tive and 33 in the affirmative. 

How soon labor will be needed 
ranged in time from 30 days to next 
April. The average comment: “We 
need good men, yes, but can’t afford 
them.” 

1950 Production of 
Wool and Mohair 

“IS YOUR PRODUCTION OF 
WOOL AND MOHAIR IN_ 1950 
MORE OR LESS THAN IN 1949?” 
Answers tallied: 56 more, 42 same, 
17 less. One man said: “I sheared less 
wool from more sheep. Fleeces weigh- 
ed less than average due to mild win- 
ter, I think.” 

In answering the question, “HOW 
HAVE SHEEP FARED THIS PAST 
SEASON?”, about 25% of the sheep- 
men reported excellent; 50% good; 
21% fair and 3 bad. From repre- 
sentative sheep growers from all over 
the state, the average lamb crop for 
1950 was tabulated at 86 percent. 

“HOW HAVE GOATS FARED 
THIS YEAR? WHAT PERCENT 
KID CROP?” Of 53 goat raisers 
reached by this poll, 4 reported an 
excellent year, 36 good, 12 fair and 
1 bad. The average kid crop of 45 
growers was 73.4 percent. This sounds 
exceptionally high, perhaps the grow- 
ers were over optimistic in their 
figures, or bragged a little. 

Supplies 

Fencing led the list of hard to get 
items on the interrogation: “ARE 
YOU EXPERIENCING TROUBLE 
IN SECURING SUPPLIES, IF SO 
WHAT ARE THEY?” Ranchmen, 
were having no difficultuly in getting 
needed ranch supplies. At the time of 
the poll, about one-fourth of the 
producers contacted were experienc- 
ing shortages of necessary equipment. 
Fencing ranked first and more than 
doubled its nearest rival, pipe, on the 
scarce list. Implements, steel parts 
and building material were third, 
with windmills and cement, fourth. 
Feed was also listed as “at a prem- 
ium. 

Expenses Increased 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
the most indicative of the times was 
the question, “DO YOU FIGURE 
YOUR EXPENSES HAVE IN- 
CREASED MATERIALLY WITH- 
IN THE LAST YEAR?”, the yeses 
were in ratio of 15 to 1. The aver- 
age overall increase on ranches con- 
tacted showed a 20-25 percent rise 
in operating expense. The average 
ranchman complained at the cost in- 
crease on everything including taxes. 
However, unique among the com- 
ments was one landowner who said, 
“I showed an increase in expense, 
but not as much as commodity prices. 
I don’t think the ranching and farm- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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At National Meet 


Wool Growers Stress 
Stand on Tariff 


MAJOR RESOLUTIONS of the 86th 
annual National Wool Growers Con- 
vention in Casper, Wyoming, Decem- 
ber 5-8, are summarized here. 

“An adequate tariff on wool, lambs 
and sheep is the bulwark of strength 
for our American sheep industry,” 
the wool committee declared, “and it 
would be unfair and unreasonable for 
the government, which is buying 
wool in foreign countries, to fix prices 
of domestic wools at levels lower than 
those of comparable foreign wools 
landed duty paid in this country. 

“The maintenance of a sheep in- 
dustry in the United States of suffi- 
cient size to prevent wastage of for- 
age growth as well as to assure our 
nation a continuous supply of meat 
and wool depends primarily on the 
assurance of a domestic price which 
will equalize the cost of production 
here with that in those countries per- 
mitted to sell in our market. We be- 
lieve the cheapest as well as the most 
effective method is the use of an ade- 
quate tariff.” 

The wool committee urged compil- 
ation of new uniform wool purchase 
contracts for various areas. 

Commendations were made to the 
Department of Agriculture, state uni- 
versities and other agencies for work 
in core testing. The wool committee 
expressed accord with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s announced 
wish to purchese foreign wools for 
the military in normal channels of 
trade with as little disruption of do- 
mestic markets as possible. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association was 
commended for its wool promotion 
work. Archibald S. Alexander, under- 
secretary of the Army, was lauded for 
a statement on the use of 100 per cent 
wool in military garments. Scouring 
plants in Texas, Wyoming and Den- 
ver were praised for their work. 

General Resolutions 

The general resolutions committee 
issued this principal statement: “The 
rapid decline in the sheep and wool 
industry began with imposition of 
price controls and other restrictive 
programs, and our recovery in num- 
bers has started only since those con- 
trols have eased.” 

The membership went on record as 
opposing the “infringement of states’ 
rights by proposed valley authorities” 
and recommended that orderly de- 
velopment of water resources be car- 
ried on through existing agencies. One 
resolution asked that the National 
Wool Growers officers appoint a spe- 
cial labor committee at any time wool 
growers’ labor supply is threatened 
with further curtailment. 

Lamb Committee 
The lamb committee requested that 


the USDA take all steps necessary to 
eliminate sheep scabies, and also ask- 
ed for a committee of producers, 
feeders, packers, etc. to consider a 
new set of grade specifications for 
government lamb grading. Jimmy 
Mills, Del Rio buyer, was named to a 
new 3-man directors committee of 
the National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion on problems of mutual interest. 

Further, the lamb committee asked 
that a close watch be kept on the im- 
portations of foreign dressed lamb, 
the way it is marketed and its effect 
on the domestic market. The lamb 
group favored continuation of the 
present 75 cents per car deduction 
now being collected by lamb hand- 
lers for the Meat Board. 

The work of the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board and the Am- 
erican Meat Institute was given rec- 
ognition. 

Transportation 

The committee on transportation 
charged that many railroads pay no 
more than 50 per cent of actual dam- 
age to livestock killed or injured in 
transit. The committee asked Con- 
gress to make carriers liable for court 
costs in suits to recover full loss. 

The transportation committee also 
requested that the public be given a 
voice in future railroad wage contro- 
versies on grounds that the shipping 
public must pay for wage increases 
through higher railroad rates and 
fares. This committee opposed grant- 
ing of any rate increases on wool and 
sheep, charging that further increases 
in rates will “price railroads out of 
the market.” 

The committee expressed its oppo- 
sition to the repeal of the “28-36” 
hour law on handling of livestock by 
rail carriers. It asked further that 
legislation be enacted to guarantee 
shippers the option of shipping live- 
stock by the shortest routes, the in- 
ference being that railroads some- 
times require more devious routes. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation declared itself “unalterably” 
opposed to price controls on meat 
because past experience has shown 
that they are “unworkable.” If con- 
trols are imposed the Association 
should be consulted in the formation 
of a control system. 


NO HAPPY NEW YEAR 


FOR MEXICO LIVESTOCK 
THE NEW YEAR got off to a bad 


start in Mexico with a new outbreak 
of the foot-and-mouth disease among 
livestock reported on January 2. 
Re-infestation came when leaders 
in the industry were having reason to 
believe that the disease, which show- 
ed up in 1946, had been stamped out. 


SHIRLEY LAMB SALES 


MAKE NEW RECORD 


ON JANUARY 2 and 3, 
made by Shirley Livestock 
Commission Company on the Fort 
Worth market set an all time high. 

For A. W. Schrivnor of Durmott 
in Curry County, the firm sold 84 
lambs weighing 102 pounds at $32 
cwt. 

For Berry Smith of Throckmorton, 
Shirley sold 47 lambs weighing 100 
pounds at $32 cewt. Smith also had 
10 heavies, weighing 122 pounds, 
which brought $30 ewt. 


wool lamb 
sales 
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J. J. RUSSELL 
SELLS W BAR RANCH 


J. J. RUSSELL of San Angelo sold 
his W-Bar Ranch of 125 sections in 
Catron County, N. M., to A. W. 
Brown of Scarsdale, N. Y. Russell 
bought the ranch about a year ago 
from C. B. Morrison who is now 
ranching at Sanderson. 

Livestock on the ranch, consisting 
of some 1800 to 1900 cows, are being 
moved to a 78-section ranch, which 
Russell retains in the same area. 
Brown will get possession on Feb. 1. 

The New Yorker owns a stock farm 
near Plainview and a 9,000-acre 
ranch 25 miles north of Clovis, N. M. 

The Continental Divide comes 
through a portion of the W-Bar. 
Mountain ridges are covered with 
pinon and some pine, but valleys are 
open. The country is now fenced only 
for cattle but would be good sheep 
range if net-wire fenced. A small part 
of the ranch is in state owned and 
Taylor Grazing land, but most of the 
125 sections are deeded. 


CALENDAR 


January 5 — Annual Meeting Di- 
rectors Texas Delaine Assoc. — Buch- 
anan Dam. 


January 11 — Annual Meeting Am- 
erican and Delaine Merino Record 
Association — Columbus, Ohio. 

January 13 — Menard County 4-H 
Club Livestock Show — Menard. 

January 15-16 — Coleman County 
Livestock Show — Coleman. 

January 15-16 — Kimble County 
Junior Livestock Show — Junction. 

January 18-20 — Seventh Annual 
Hill Country District Boys Show — 
Kerrville. 

January 19-20 — Brownwood Live- 
stock Exposition — Brownwood. 

January 26 — February 4 — South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show — Fort Worth. 

January 31-February 11 — Houston 
Fat Stock Show — Houston. 

February 10 — Del Rio Junior 
Livestock Show — Del Rio. 

February 14-18 — Southwestern 
Livestock Show and Rodeo — El 
Paso. 

February 16-25 — San Antonio 
Livestock Exposition — San Antonio. 

March 1-3 — San Angelo Fat Stock 
Show. 


ARMY ORDERS 


THE ARMY announced its estimate 
of the amount of wool it will need to 
meet its current procurement pro- 
gram. The total comes to 62,000,000 
yards of fabrics with 31,000,000 to 
be taken by October 1951 for use 
and the rest to be put in reserve. Plus 
this will be requests for an expanded 
Navy, Guard and Marine 
Corps. In addition, no one seriously 
expects that the Army orders will be 
held at the above figure. Actually an- 
other 12,000,000 yards have already 
been announced. The effects of this 
will be to drain away at least 50,000,- 
000 yards trom civilian channels since 
the reserve will claim at least 8,000,- 
000 more plus the 42,000,000 yards 
for actual use. Some figures on past 
heavy Army buying are of interest at 
this point. Back in 1942 the Govern- 
ment claimed 211,000,000 yards out 
of production of 457,000,000 and in 
1944 the military took 91,000,000 out 
of 439,000,000. This year production 
is expected to hit 375,000,000 with 
Government buying accounting for 
8,000,000 while the year before the 
Government procured 17,000,000 
yards from a total of 351,000,000. 

To meet the Government demand 
for the coming year some fairly dras- 
tic steps are predicted. First of all it 
is certain that there will be less fab- 
ric available for civilians since the 
military will get the highest priority. 
In order to make what is left over go 
as far as possible, several steps are 
expected in Washington. Among them 
may be the following: (1) trousers 
will be made without cuffs, as in the 
last war; jackets will be made with 
only one outer pocket; vests, just 
making a comeback, to be eliminated 
once more. Perhaps the most serious 
step would be the establishment of 
some sort of ratio of wool and syn- 
thetics in garments. Some observers 
anticipate a Government order en- 
forcing a definite percentage of wool 
in each garment with the rest to be 
made from synthetics. The Govern- 
ment has taken such steps in the field 
of rubber and it is expected that if 
the wool shortage should show signs 
of becoming critical, making gar- 
ments really scarce, then an order 
limiting the amount of wool per item 
will be forthcoming. 


Coast 


NEAL BUYS 

LOBO LAND 

BUDDY NEAL has purchased 27,- 
000 acres of the Cameron Lumber 
Company ranch near Lobo. The land 
is mostly rough but has some flat sec- 
tions. He is now running 3,200 head 
of 2-year-old ewes but is ready to 
sell them for some cattle. 

Fred Shields of San Antonio 
bought a ranch from Neal 20 miles 
southwest of Balmorhea. The ranch 
contains 19,240 acres of deeded land 
and about 6 sections of Texas Pacific 
lease land. Shields is putting in 2,600 
sheep, 2,000 goats and 400 cattle. 
Bill Morriss and Tom Morriss, Jr. of 


Rocksprings will operate the ranch 
for Shields. 
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Five 


Essential Factors for 


Better Livestock Industry 


By Dr. R. L. 


IN RECENT times many organiza- 
tions have been formed both on State 
and Regional levels for the promotion 
of a better livestock industry. This ac- 
tivity is both desirable and necessary 
to keep the industry abreast of times 
and to meet ever changing conditions. 
To many people, the mere fact that 
one owns livestock is indicative of a 
wealthy individual and these same 
people are of the opinion that raising 
livestock is an easy and simple mat- 
ter, needing only some land and 
plenty of animals and presto—they are 
prosperous livestock raisers. But those 
who have grown up in the business of 
raising livestock know that everything 
is not always a bed of roses and to be 
a successful livestock raiser, he knows 
that the industry is a complicated one 
and becomes more so each year. He 
realizes that the time of free grass 
and plenty of range is over and that 
he is operating now under entirely 
different conditions. Things have 
changed and are continually chang- 
ing. Whenever large numbers of ani- 
mals are congregated year after year 
on restricted pastures, things are 
bound to change. 

We are all interested in a better 
livestock industry, but what are the 
factors involved in making the indus- 
try better? First, we should recognize 
the fact that the livestock industry as 
we know it today is a complicated 
business, composed of a number of 
factors each of which must be given 
due consideration, separately and col- 
lectively, in order to establish a pro- 
gram for the successful raising of live- 
stock. Elimination or lack of atten- 
tion to any one factor may upset the 
entire program. Here are five essen- 
tial factors which should be incor- 
porated into any livestock program 
whether it be raising sheep, cattle, 
swine, poultry or any kind of live- 
stock. 

1. Breeding 
2. Feeding 
(A) Grains and concentrates from 
farm origin. 
(B) Pastures, grasses le- 
gumes. 
(C) Mineral supplements. 
3. Management 
4. Marketing 


5. Animal Health Control 
(A) Infectious diseases 
(B) Non-infectious diseases 
(C) Parasite control 


Better breeding and feeding have 
come a long way and some of the 
other factors are fairly well taken care 
of, but Texas and the country as a 
whole and many individual ranchers 


Rogers 


are far behind in their Animal Health 
Control program. Parasites alone are 
taking a tremendous toll from the live- 
stock industry, and unnecessary and 
needless loss to both the rancher, the 
feeder, the packer and to the consum- 
ing public. James A. Deer, State Ex- 
tension Entomologist, estimates that 
from lack of control of external para- 
sites alone, the ranchers in Texas are 
losing at least $75,000,000 yearly. He 
puts it another way: “If horn flies were 
controlled on the over 6,000,000 beef 
cattle in the state, it would require at 
least 1% million pounds of Technical 
DDT, where as we are now using no 
more than 325,000 pounds. Probably 
not over % of the cattle are being 
treated and certainly, not one out of 
three individual livestock raisers do 
anything to control these blood suck- 
ing insects. We are doing less on the 
control of lice, perhaps, because they 
are not so easily seen and when we do 
treat for lice it is in many cases after 
they have done their major damage. 


Less than % of the beef cattle 
are being protected from this insect. 
It is also estimated that should the 
Texas rancher satisfactorily control the 
“Cattle Grub” it would require some- 
thing like 14 million pounds of Rote- 
none annually, while at this time we 
are using not over 100,000 pounds a 
year, or about 1-15th the amount that 
could be profitably used, and a large 
portion of this material was used on 
dairy cattle which indicates still 
further that the beef cattle raiser is not 
doing a very good job of this part of 
his program. The point is: why go to 
the expense of breeding good animals 
and providing good feed and other 
facilities and then let insects upset an 
otherwise well planned program? 


If a yearly loss of $75,000,000 from 
external parasites is being taken by the 
livestock raisers, then add to this loss 
that chalked up to internal parasites 
which has been estimated to be even 
higher, perhaps $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 annually. Losses from 
internal parasites are difficult to esti- 
mate since their damage is often of 
obscure nature. Through past experi- 
ences of severe losses, the West Texas 
sheep raiser is doing a pretty good 
job of worm control, but cattle raisers 
in many sections of the State are doing 
little or nothing to control these para- 
sites, some species of which live on 
the red blood cells of the animal and 
if present in sufficient numbers con- 
sume more red blood cells than the 
animal can regenerate. Probably not 
over 1% of the cattle in areas where 
internal parasites are an improtant 
problem, are now being treated. 


Yes, we've still got lots of work to 
do, educational work by those inter- 
ested in a better livestock industry. We 
must pay attention to all the details 
and must carry out each part of the 
over-all program. Texas as a whole 
and particularly the sheep raising area 
of West Texas with its fine bred sheep 
would be in a sorry plight were it not 
for adequate disease and parasite con- 
trol. What a sorry wool crop if scabies 
were widespread and what dogey 
lambs if stomach worms had a free 
hand! No livestock industry can be 
permanently successful without ade- 
quate veterinary services and_pro- 
ducts with which to work. Yet, this is 
only a part of the over-all picture. 


R. L. ROGERS 


When we go to livestock meetings or 
read articles in magazines if we could 
only realize that the discussions or ar- 
ticles may deal with only a small part 
of some phase of the livestock indus- 
try then such meetings or articles 
should be all the more interesting. 


IN MIDLAND 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE HEARS 
MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEMS 


REPRESENTATIVES from four bor- 
der states—Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California—appeared in 
Midland, December 18, for a hearing 
on Mexican labor problems. The 
group asked for cancellation of the 
international agreement under which 
Mexicans are allowed to work on 
United States farms and ranches on a 
contract basis. 

The committee was headed by Rep. 
W. R. Poague of Texas. 

State Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman, 
representing the ranchmen in the 
Trans-Pecos and Edwards Plateau 
area, told the sub-committee on agri- 
culture that Mexican Bracero ranch- 
hands should be allowed to remain in 
this country for the duration of the 
national emergency. 

A Texan of the Rio Grande Valley 
testified that vegetables froze the first 
week in December while 1,500 hun- 
gry harvesters were kept in Mexico 
by lack of a contract. Another Texan 
accused Mexico of cutting off the 
contract labor supply at intervals. 

Rep. Ken Regan of Midland blam- 
ed the United States Immigration 
Service at E] Paso for harassing farm- 
ers with raids in search of Mexicans 
illegally in the Uniter States. A Cali- 
fornia man reported that a ruling of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice causes willing Mexican workers to 
be laid off in favor of unsatisfactory 
domestic help. 

Senator Poage said, “this hearing 
only confirms the impressions we have 
received in Washington that this 
agreement is unfair, impractical and 


unworkable. It is not that we want to 
damage our relations with Mexico, but 
while we want to give the Mexican 
laborer an even break, we want the 
American farmer to receive the same. 


Cotton President Speaks 

J. B. Kirklin of Pecos, president of 
the Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, 
inferred that the Mexican government 
is uncooperative by cutting the supply 
of Mexican laborers at irregular inter- 
vals, even though there is an adequate 
number available. 


“The labor supply shut-offs are 
brought about through the large land- 
owners and farm operators in Mexico 
who desire to keep a surplus of labor 
available in that country in order to 
prevent higher wages and keep the 
laborers in a state of peonage,” Kirk- 
lin continued. 

He charged that farmers had to 
bribe Mexican officials to obtain de- 
sirable laborers. “Our problem is one 
which is not brought about by virtue 
of increased quota, but one with 
which we are faced each year.” He 
pointed out that “the principal source 
of labor in this section is Mexican Na- 
tionals. The number supplied has 
been in insufficient amounts even 
with the present international con- 
tract now in force.” 

Kirklin, who was accompanied to 
the meeting by R. W. Burckholder, 
vice-president of the cotton associa- 
tion, said the lack of sufficient labor 
had cost farmers in his area up to 
$150 per bale because prices had fall- 
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en before they could get their crops 
picked. 


The weakness in the present inter- 
national contract, which will be re- 
negotiated by the United States early 
in 1951, lies in its inability to protect 
the farmer in obtaining labor where 
“unjustified complaints have been 
made.” 

“The Mexican government has ap- 
parently taken the view that all ex- 
penses must be borne by the employer 
from injury or disease occurring or 
discovered while the laborer is in this 
country, even though it may be from 
his own misconduct, or as a result of 
pre-existing disease with which the 
laborer was afflicted at the time of his 
entry into the United States. This 
provision has cost farmers thousands 
of dollars, and there is little they can 
do about it. 

“The method used to require the 
farmers to pay these expenses is by 
the Mexican Consul ‘blacklisting 
him’ and restricting his use of Mex- 
ican laborers. As a result the farmer 
must either pay these expenses, for 
which he is not responsible, or else 
have no labor with which to harvest 
his crop. 

“The laborers are congregated on 
the Mexican side of the border prior 
to being brought to the American side 
for contracting. On the dav set for 
contracting, the Mexican official de- 
signates the laborers who will cross 
over to be contracted on that par- 
ticular date. 

“He knows the employer or em- 
ployers who are awaiting laborers and 
unless such employers previously 
have crossed and paid him a sufficient 
sum, he will send the least desirable 
laborers over and the employers or 
farmers have no choice but to accept 
them.” 

The cotton leader pointed out that 
employers must put up a $25 bond to 
insure the safe return of the Mexi- 
can National. He said further, “if the 
worker were compelled to put up a 
similar bond, conditioned that he 
would perform the work for which he 
has contracted, it would give the 
farmer greater assurance that the 
labor situation was on a stable basis.” 


Blasts U.S.E.C. 

Keth Mets, president of the Imper- 
ial Valley Farmers Association of Cal- 
ifornia, complained that the United 
States Employment Service helped 
in union organization. Mets also 
pointed to a ruling by the agency 
that Mexican workers’ contracts be 
cancelled “anytime that domestic 
workers apply for work.” 

“Our unemployed people in_ this 
area,” the Californian stated, “will 
not do the work the Mexicans are 
doing as has been proven for years 
although California had approximate- 
ly 500,000 unemployed at the peak 
period of March, 1950. They prefer 
welfare and child welfare payments 
or unemployment insurance to field 
and stoop labor.” 

The short-term employment. basis 
of the present contract was criticized 
by State Sen. Dorsey B. Hardeman 
of San Angelo. “Under the present 
agreement,” he said, “laborers can be 
contracted for a 3-month period 
which can be extended to a maxi- 
mum of 6 months with extensions. 
Just at the time when a rancher has 
trained a Mexican National and his 
investment begins to pay off, he has 
to send him back to Mexico.” 

Association Represented 

Ernest Williams, secretary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
attended the meeting and 
with statements made by 
others in regard to longer contracts, 
but reasoned that “the main consid- 
eration was for Mexico to continue to 
allow her Nationals to work on farms 
and ranches in this country. 


“Wool is a critical war material 
and certainly is in very short supply. 
Production now is rising for the first 
time in 8 years and a labor supply 
must be available. Shortage of labor 
during the last war was one of the 
causes for a decrease in the sheep 
population,” Williams said. 


sociation, 
agreed 


Manny Fowlkes, Marfa ranchman, 
told the sub-committee that he had 
been using Mexican Nationals for a 
number of years and the operation 
of the Fowlkes Brothers ranch de- 
pended on continued availability of 
this labor. 


“Mr. Davis, will you remember to ask me if | 


made a memo of the things I'm to remind you of ?” 


J. B. YOUNG c ¢ 
President Sec’y-Treas 


1888 1950 
Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 


Complete in All Departments—Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 
OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 
to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations; to 
create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 
strength, and friendliness. 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 
PLEAS RYAN BILL FEW—Cattie 
BEN LOTSPEICH EVERETT COOPER—Sheep and Hogs 
CHARLEY HADLEY—-Cattle GEO. JONES—Sheep and Hogs 


MARRETT 


Cc. ALLEN 
Vice-President 


Cc. G. HADLEY 
Vice-President 


Experience and Service 


We believe no other organization can give you more service 
or better service in drenching sheep. | have had more than 
25 years of hard work in this business; Yeager Grimes, 15; 
Hess Driskill, 10; total 50 years. We have the equipment 
to do the job right — anywhere in the U. S. 


PRICKLY PEAR 


We have a spray that will economically kill your prickly pear. 
Ask about it. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR 


SPECIAL AND REGULAR. For dealers and warehouses at whole- 
sale prices. Remember, we can supply just as good a product as 
Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio and as good or better price. 
Call us. 


dna Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
310 So. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


We are West Texas distributors for the famous new Tubex 
Syringe for veterinary penicillin injection. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


RANCH LOANS 


Long Term 
Terms Fitted to Your Pg 
Fred R. Beasley, Appraiser 


504 So. Texas Bidg. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Jack C. Hunnicutt, Appraiser James A. Prugel, Appraiser 
P.O. Box 656 933 Blair St. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 


TEXAS BRANCH OFFICE, 315 Wilson Bidg., DALLAS, TEXAS 


NEWARK, 
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MORE EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF PASTURES 
AND FEEDS WITH VIT-A-WAY.... 


e It has been repeatedly proven that some of the ben- 
efits formerly thought to have come from higher pro- 
teins alone .. . . in our range grasses and feed-stuffs 
.... are actually accomplished by the MINERALS and 
VITAMINS. 


VIT-A-WAY LIVESTOCK FORTIFIER is a scien- 
tific combination of minerals and vitamins . . . pro- 
cessed by a method that is newer than tomorrow ... . 
a combination which aids in correcting nutritional 
disturbances and supplying nutritional! deficiencies . . . 
aids livestock in achieving more complete assimilation 
of the feed and grasses consumed which means more 
milk-meat-wool pounds for YOU . . . . and better re- 
production. 


And the beautiful part of it is... . you only need 
about two tablespoonsful of VIT-A-WAY per head per 
day .. . and when it comes to protection—each granu- 
lar bit of VIT-A-WAY has been scientifically processed 
to “seal in” all that mineral and vitamin goodness, un- 
harmed by rain or the elements! No dusty particles to 
irritate the eyes and nostrils, either. 


Recommended by Users | 


increased to 95% from 65% 
in much better condition, 
Houston, Texas. 
“My cattle quit eating 
papers, as @ result of 
bone meal. We mixed VIT-A- 
salt, and increased our calf crop to 
new system of feeding,” . 


© after using VIT- 
” says Dewey Butts, 


.. says H. O. Bursum, 


STURES 


ITAWAY 
LIVESTOCK 
FORTIFIER 
The Richly Fartitied Mineral-Vitamin Supplement 
YOU DON’T NEED BONE MEAL, MINERAL MIXTURES or TRACE 
ELEMENTS WHEN YOU USE VIT-A-WAY. VIT-A-WAY IS NOT 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR FEEDING, BUT AN “AID” TO FEEDING 
AND RANGE PROBLEMS TO HELP PROMOTE 
* INCREASED CALF CROP * BETTER LAMB CROP 
* MORE MILK * FASTER HOG GAINS 
* BETTER BONE STRUCTURE * BETTER GENERAL HEALTH 


You cannot afford to be without VIT-A-WAY if 
you own Dairy Cows — Range or Show Cattle — 
Hogs — Sheep or Horses. 


More then just @ mineral mixture 


bones and chewing up rags, cans and 
feeding VIT-A-WAY. I formerly used 
WAY pith cottonseed — and 
85% from 60% under our 
Socorro, N. M. 


ou 
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VIT-A-WAY is low in price . 


+ +» contains no filler — Bone Meal — Salt. You 
SAVE on the cost and PROFIT from the amazing RESULTS! 


Way INC 


See your dealer today or write VIT-A-WAY, INC., Fort Worth, Texas ‘ wm gy 


IN YOUR FEEDS — ON THE RANGE — THE YEAR ‘ROUND — ee 
VIT-A-WAY IS ALSO AVAILABLE IN CUBES AND FEEDS Ask your dealer 
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Range 


Comes to Texas 


By A. H. Walker, Extension Range Specialist 
Texas A. and M. College System 


KNOWING VEGETATION, primar- 
ily grasses, is the basic fundamental 
in range management. Such work has 
been heavily stressed with both 4-H 
and FFA boys in the past three years 
at county, district and state plant 
identification or grass judging con- 
tests. Boys have learned to identify 
plants and check their characteristics 
such as annual or perennial, cool or 
warm season, climax or invading and 
the grazing value. This work is sound 
and educational and will do much to 
help the ranchmen of tomorrow in 
sound range management. Many 
recognize that this program is good as 
tar as it goes but it is not far reaching 
enough. Application of the informa- 
tion learned at such contests on the 
pastures and ranges of Texas will be 
the real pay-off. Also why wait until 
the 4-H and FFA boys grow up to be 
ranchmen? Surely adults need to be 
included in such an educational pro- 
gram. 

A partial answer to both of these 
problems has been the inception of 
range judging training schools and 
contests this fall in Texas. Our neigh- 
boring state of Oklahoma is concerned 
with the same problem. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Edd Roberts, Exten- 
sion Soil Conservationist, “Soil Con- 
servation Training Schools and Con- 
tests” have been held for about eight 
years, but the range lands were not 
included in this educational work. 
Two years ago “Range Conservation 
Contests” were begun in Oklahoma. 
They have been received with much 
interest and many ranchmen and club 
boys have participated. 

Guided by the Oklahoma work such 
a contest has been revised to fit 
Texas conditions. Briefly, it includes 
a school on range management in the 
morning and a contest on a ranch 
composed of three parts (1) plant 
identification (2) range condition clas- 
sification and treatment and (3) range 
placings, in the afternoon. 

This training school and contest 
needs the help of all agricultural agen- 
cies in a county to be successful. All 
agencies can and should contribute to 
such a program. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the local district super- 
visors, the P.M.A. administrative of- 
ficers and county committee, the 
FHA supervisor and local committee, 
the FFA teachers, the G.I. instructors, 
and all other agricultura] agencies in 
a county or area have a definite part 
in the program. The local county agri- 
cultural agent representing the Exten- 
sion Service should take the lead in 
this type of activity since it is in the 
field of education. It should be his 


responsibility to serve as director of 
the event. 

The objective of Range Judging 
Training Schools and Contests is to 
train a large number of people in 
native range management and conser- 
vation, identification of range plants, 
range condition classes, degree of util- 
ization and factors to be considered in 
judging range land. The contest por- 
tion increases interest and competition 
among the participants. 

At the Hays and Kerr County con- 
tests held this fall, representatives of 
the agricultural agencies in the county 
met on the day preceding the contest. 
The Cromwell Ranch in Hays County 
and the Nowlin Ranch in Kerr County 
had been selected as the location in 
each of these respective contests. The 
agricultural representatives set up 20 
stakes by 20 different plants as the 
plant identification portion of the 
contest. Then, a 30-foot square area 
was staked off for the range condition 
classification portion. The agricultural 
representatives agreed on the degree 
of utilization, kind of site, and range 
condition of this area. 

The third portion involved setting 
up 4 plots for range placings. This is 
similar to livestock judging wherein 
4 animals are placed and _ reasons 
given. The agricultural representatives 
agreed on the placing of the plots, i. e. 
3-1-2-4, and checked certain reasons 
why 3 should be placed over 1, 1 
over 2, 2 over 4, and 4 last. Reasons 
checked on the placing sheet included 
(1) more climax grasses, (2) more 
ground cover, (3) more plant litter, 
(4) more forage being produced, etc. 

All agricultural workers made out 
an official placing sheet and were 
ready to serve as group leaders during 
the contest the following day. 

Men, women, 4-H and FFA boys 
met at the court house in the morning 
set aside for the contest. An educa- 
tional range management program 
was presented with contributions 
made by the Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of 
Vocational Agriculture and_ others. 
Photographs of various degrees of 
range use, range condition classes and 
samples of grasses were shown and 
explained to the group. The forms to 
be used in the contest in the after- 
noon were distributed and explained. 
Group leaders were assigned for 4-H 
and FFA boys, and for the open class, 
men and women. 

After lunch all contestants met at 
the designated ranch for the contest. 
Thirty minutes were allowed for each 
of the three portions of the contest 
with each group assigned to a differ- 


ent area and rotated. On the plant 
identification portion, twenty plants 
had been previously marked with 
numbered stakes. The contestant 
sheet has 20 numbers with five plants 
listed under each. A participant was 
obliged to check the correct identifi- 
cation of the plant from the five 
choices given. After the contestants 
in a given group marked their sheets, 
the group leader immediately called 
oft the correct answers. Five points 
were credited for each correct 
answer. 

The second portion of the contest 
involved range condition classifica- 
tion and treatment. The 30-foot 
square plot was used for this deter- 
mination. The participants checked 
(1) the degree of utilization, unused, 
light, proper, severe, or destructive; 
(2) kind of site, bottomland. ordinary 
upland, or hills and ridges; and (3) 
range condition, excellent, good fair 
or poor. In addition, participants 
checked practices which should be 
carried out for proper range manage- 
ment on the plot, such as deferred 
grazing during the growing season, 
application of brush control, protec- 
tion from burning, etc. Group leaders 
gave the correct answers with con- 
testants grading their own papers. 
Questions were answered regarding 
the reasons for the correct answers. 


The range placing portion of the 
contest created the most interest. 
Ranchmen, club boys and ladies were 
asked to make the placings of the 
four plots and check definite reasons 
therefor on the sheet. Many observed 
for the first time that kind of vege- 
tation, litter and erosion are important 
in determining the value and pro- 
ductivity of range land rather than 
a mass of vegetation which may or 
may not be readily grazed by live- 
stock. Contestants studied the pres- 
ence or absence of desirable grass or 
herbaceous seedlings, plant vigor, and 
invading plants in checking reasons 
tor their placings. Group leaders gave 
the correct placing and reasons with 
contestants grading their own papers 
and inserting the totals for each por- 
tion on a tabulation card. Many ques- 
tions arose which lead to interesting 
discussions on proper range manage- 
ment and conservation practices. 

The Range Judging Training School 
and Contest has been received with 
much enthusiasm. It creates coopera- 
tion and understanding among the 
agricultural representatives in an area. 
Most important of all, it is a medium 
of training for young and old alike on 
practical range management and con- 
servation and adds competition in the 
form of a contest which we all enjoy. 


(Top) 4-H Club boys at work on the plant identification por- 
tion of the Hays County Range Judging Contest. 


(Bottom) Ranchmen judging range condition class and check- 
ing recommended treatments on the Cromwell Ranch in Hays 
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Windmill Schmidt 


By Bryan Wildenthal 


(Editor's note: Dr, Bryan Wil: 
denthal grew up in the raneh see: 
tion of Cotulla, La Salle County, 
Texas; he resided for twenty-four 
years in San Mareos, Hays Coun- 
ty; and he has recently been ap- 
pointed President of San hago 
College.) 


THE RECENT drought of several 
months’ duration which has extended 
over a wide area of the Southwest 
will provide for a richer appreciation 
of this story. An attempt is made in 
the following narrative to pay tribute 
to a profession — that of a windmill 
man, which is as highly respected and 
as important as any other profession 
in the rural and ranch areas of the 
Southwest. 

The refreshing virtue of writing 
about this profession is that I believe 
no other group can approach the loy- 
alty, dependability, integrity, and 


UP IN 


windmill. 


THE AIR — No job too tough for this veteran of the 


hard work that characterize the men 
who tollow this trade, During the 
past 55 years | have known some 
halt-doven windmill repair men, and 
these same characteristios seem to be 
typical of all of them. I suppose that 
if you were to go into any rutal seo. 
tion where water supply is furnished 
primarily from wells and ask the resi- 
dents of that area to select the one 
man who is indispensable, they would 
choose the windmill repair man, This 
fact was forcefully brought home to 
me in the fall of 1945 when I visited 
in the community of Bishop, Nueces 
County, Texas. A long-time resident 
and dependable windmill man named 
Bob Fordtrand had recently died; and 
the whole community was just com- 
ing to a realization of its loss. I have 
never heard higher tribute or praise 
paid to anyone than I heard paid to 
this man. 


Windmill Schmidt, Rugged 


The Windmill Man’s Code 

There is a kind of soothing gen- 
uineness in a windmill man’s code 
that revives an unruffled philosophy 
which characterized the early pioneer 
life of the West. His sincere and ser- 
ious manner, his unpretentious and 
quiet actions, and his deliberate and 
sober conversation are relaxing today 
in this modern environment of rush 
and ultra-commercial hubbub. I have 
concluded that his life in the open 
and his constant contact with the ma- 
jor problem of ranching gave him a 
richer appreciation of the problems of 
ranch life. Maybe the windmill itself 
has had its influence on his character. 
The windmill’s rhythmical dependa- 
bility is an inspiration in itself. His- 
torians tell us that the institution of 
wind-powered water production was 
the greatest boon to the development 
of ranching in the West. The wind- 
mill man’s constant association with 
this faithful mechanism has, I believe, 
transpired parallel faithfulness of 
character. There is nothing more com- 
forting than to ride up on a lonely 
windmill in the quiet expanses of the 
rangeland, get a cool drink; and in 
the shade, spend some time watching 
the windmill do its work quietly. 

Unquestionably, those readers who 
have experienced the need for repair 
to the water wells during some criti- 
cally hot, dry season can contribute 
much which time will not permit me 
to write about the windmill man. 
Also, I will wager that you can paral- 
lel several characteristics of your fa- 


vorite windmill man with those of 
the character I will attempt to de- 
scribe here. 

R. M. Schmidt — affectionately 
known as Windmill Schmidt in Hays 
County, Texas — has been taking care 
of windmills and water pumps in that 
community for more than 35 years. 
Wars, depressions, high and low 
prices have made less change with his 
habits of work, with his mode of living 
and his business policies than with 
any other man whom I know today. 
He still drives the same 1926 model 
truck today that he was driving when 
he did his first windmill repair job 
for me in 1928. Do not jump to the 
conclusion that he is handicapped in 
his work because of antiquated mach- 
inery and equipment. The fact of the 
matter is he is such a Triple-A 
mechanic and craftsman that he has 
personally devised and made most of 
his tools as well as many of the parts 
of the machines he operates. 

His Contraptions Work 

Several weeks ago I was at C. M. 
Eastwood's place and I noticed a dis- 
carded shaft about two feet long and 
one and one-half inches in diameter 
with a trigger attachment built in the 
middle of the tool. I became curious, 
and Mr. Eastwood told me that it was 
a broken tool which Windmill 
Schmidt used in hooking and fishing- 
out broken well rods. Our conversa- 
tion immediately turned to reviewing 
Schmidt's uncanny devices. Mr. East- 
wood, I think, perfectly analyzed the 
general feeling among ranchers by 
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saying that) Windmill Sehmidt lias 
many con 
traptions, but they all work 

| helieve that) Windmill 
oan ge into any junk yard and spend a 
couple ot hours and come away with 
parts Hecemary to build any kind ot 
engine oF piece ob machinery whieh 
he tay need, The reason the 
model trick still running like a 
Seth Thomas clock is due to the taet 
that Windinill Sehmidt knows every 
part in it, and he breaks down 
twenty miles from home he never 
thinks of sending for parts or a 
mechanic to take care of the emer. 
yeney, Considering the territory he 
serves and the abnormal daily sehed- 
ule of hours he works, he probably 
travels in a year more miles than the 
average traveling salesman. These are 
not slow miles either. Recently, I fol- 
lowed him in my car over a few miles 
of ranch road. Despite the fact that 
he was loaded with all his heavy blocs, 
tools, and other repair equipment, 
not to mention two joints of 2” pipe, 
I clocked him right along at thirty to 
thirty-five miles per hour. 

Fishing 

As most ranchmen know, probably 
one of the most exasperating tasks 
that occasionally is encountered on a 
well job is that of attempting to fish 
out a loose part in the bottom of a 
well to avoid the need for pulling the 
pipe. I believe that Windmill Schmidt 
is the world’s champion in this art. 
Several things go into his mastery 
and perfection of this tedious job. 
First substantial credit must be given 
to sensitive tools that he has person- 
ally devised for fishing out or hooking 
the loose item 100 to 500 feet in the 
bottom of a well; and secondly, his 
untiring patience and optimism con- 
quers a job that the average man 
would give up in despair. Despite the 
rawhide texture of his chubby fingers, 
his superior sense of feel with his tools 
is uncanny. I have breathlessly 
watched him manipulate the line in 
this “fishing” process, and never once 
have I detected that impatience or 
pessimism entered into his counten- 
ance or actions. He always tackles a 
tedious and tantalizing job of this 
kind with the same deliberate and 
sure optimism that he assumes when 
doing any other job about the well. 
His usual comment, when he surveys 
the extent of repairs needed on your 
well is “I tink we can fix this job 
pretty quick, already.” 

This man possesses many other un- 
canny characteristics and abilities of 
which I dare mention only a few at 
the risk of being accused of exaggera- 
tion. Paramount among these, I be- 
lieve, is his ability of exact diagnosis. 
Like the old-time doctor who used 
to press his ear against a patient's 
chest to diagnose lungs and heart 
disturbances, Windmill Schmidt can 
place his ear against the pipe in a well, 
listen for a few minutes, and precisely 
diagnose whether the ailment is a hole 
in the pipe, a worn cylinder, deterio- 
rated leathers, or a broken rod. And, 
if it happens to be a hole in the pipe, 
nine times out of ten he can tell you 
which joint of pipe has the hole in it. 

Another uncanny trait is his ability 
to get your well fixed before your sup- 


ply of storage water beeomes com 
pletely exhausted and you are forced 
to move your stock or haul water to 
them, This is primarily explainable, | 
am sure, because of his extreme inter 
vot in his work and in your predioa 
ment, and of a generous en 
dowment of personal integrity and 
price in pricks that 


is rapidly vanishing among the highly 
departmentalized professions and 
modern groups, Windmill 
Schmidt is a doctor ot the ald school 
and he keeps no modern attics hours 
tle belongs te the old order whieh 
prov iden not only a visit and a je 
scription, but inmediate nursing and 
follow-up procedure 
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He Never Turns You Down 
As all of you know, a windmill 
break-down will occasionally slip up 
on you at the moat inconvenient time; 
and break-downs seem often to come 
in cycles. When you have unexpected 
and evitioal well trouble, other 
ranchers will experience the same 
(Continued on page 
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tHe entire Producers 


COMPANY WISHES YOU A 


VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR... 


... AND HOPES TO SERVE YOU WITH MORE 
PROFITS TO YOU FROM YOUR 1951 LIVESTOCK 
SALES. 


SALE TIME 


TUESDAY - Starting at 11 A. M—SHEEP 
FRIDAY - Starting at 9 A. M—CATTLE 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


George Foster Rust Arthur Broome 
On Ballinger Highway 


Dial 4145 San Angelo, Texas 
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Long Distance Always 
Gets There FIRST 


Every day, more and more people are 
discovering that a long distance tele- 
phone call is the quickest way to reach 
any point anywhere. 


The 
SAN ANGELO TELEPHONE 
Company 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE 
Company 
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(Continued from page 13) 

| thing at the same time. This is the 
| time when one’s appreciation for 
| Windmill Schmidt ripens into love — 
he never turns you down. The longest 
I have ever heard of his putting any- 
one off is “day after tomorrow.” He 
may not do the final jam-up job for 
you on short notice emergencies, but 
*he will make a temporary repair to 
take care of you until he can come 
back later to do the job in accordance 
with the high standards which have 
built his reputation through the years. 
If he has to order some gears or other 
parts for your mill, he wil) install his 
own pump-jack and engine until these 
parts arrive and repairs have been 
completed. Fill-in “nursing” of this 
kind always saves you money, and 
most important, always fills your stor- 
age tanks with water. By now you 
may have rightly guessed that his 
wife often serves him supper around 
mid-night. 


His indelible memory and his log- 
ical mind are absolutely weird. When 
I first came to know him and got his 
promise that he would be at the 
ranch on a certain date, it bothered 
me that he jotted down no notations 
and made no list of the parts I told 
him he might need for the repair job. 
While I was talking with him, he 
would tell me of a half-dozen other re- 
| pair jobs which he had promised 
| ahead of mine; and when I first knew 
him, I wondered whether he would 
follow through on his promise to be 
at my place by a certain date. It took 
only a few years for me to overcome 
this suspicion. I now sleep soundly 
when I have a promise from Windmill 
Schmidt. 

He Knows the Wells 

I emphatically believe that he 
knows the peculiarities and weakness- 
es of every well in Hays County, and 
do not forget that there are many 
wells in that county. Two years ago 
I was telling him that I needed new 
leathers in my well because the mill 
was pumping a very weak stream of 
water. He countered that it had been 
only six months since he had replaced 
the leathers, but that a cylinder in 
the well had a badly worn place near 
the lower part of it and that he 
thought he could shorten the stroke of 
the mill and prevent the worn spot 
in the cylinder from giving any more 
trouble. He stated that the cylinder 
in my well was of better metal than 
the new ones bought today. He made 
this adjustment sometime later, and 
I have had no cylinder trouble since. 
| Of course, all of you know that this 
is not modern salesmanship technique. 
He could easily have told me that the 
cylinder was worn-out; sold me a new 
one at a profit; performed an expen- 
sive installation job, and [ would 
have never known the difference. 

“Any Darned Fool Could Do It 

In Twenty Minutes” 

If there is any fault or criticism 
which one might find with this man it 
would be his indifference toward mon- 
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ey and toward modern charging, bill- 
ing, and collection practices. During 
the Spring of 1945, when winds were 
high, the brake on my mill became 
sprung, and [ could not cut off the 
mill. 

I dropped Mr. Schmidt a post card 
and told him that at his first oppor- 
tunity I wished that he would fix it. 
The job was done within the week, 
but it was a couple of months before 
I ran into him. When I asked what I 
owed him, he twisted his white 
mustache, and “figured about two 
dollars was right.” I told him that 
now-a-days the average mechanic 
would not lift the hood on your car 
and adjust a spark plug for less than 
ten or twelve dollars, and I asked him 
how in the devil could he drive five 
miles to my place and make a repair 
for two dollars. He replied that my 
mill was only a half-mile off the high- 
way; and he had to go to Scott’s place 
anyway, so he dropped by and did a 
job that “any darn fool could do in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Hate to See Stock Suffer” 

Several years ago I sold a second- 
hand mill to a_ne’er-do-well, and 
Schmidt picked it up and made the 
installation for the man. Months 
passed and I got no response to duns 
for payment from the party to whom 
I sold the windmill. The first time I 
saw Mr. Schmidt I asked him whether 
he got his money, and he told me that 
he had been taking care of this man’s 
well for twenty years and that he had 
received but little money from his 
jobs — mostly eggs and butter and 
now and then a half-hog. In answer to 
my protest against working for this 
kind of a customer, Schmidt replied: 
“Well, I hate to see his stock suffer 
for water, and after all this man’s ‘old 
lady’ had to keep selling milk and 
butter.” 

Do not conclude that Windmill 
Schmidt's family suffers as a result of 
his old-fashioned business practices. 
He owns a modest home and a few 
acres; his girls have gone to college. 
He has a clean family car used for a 
little visiting and for church and 
funerals; and he and his family are 
well dressed when you see them in 
their go-to-meetings clothes. He is 
faithful to his civic responsibilities and 
to his friends. He has always taken 
particular interest in education and 
has served several years on the school 
board. You see him at church pretty 
regularly, but I do not intend to imply 
that “When the ox is in the ditch” he 
will quit in the middle of a windmill 
job and run off to church, Few men 
whom I know are as faithful to old 
friends as is Schmidt. I have seen Mr. 
Schmidt more consistently in attend- 
ance at funerals than any other man 
I know. 

“A More Valuable Heritage” 

Considering his modest charges for 
his windmill work, the above facts are 
explainable solely because Mr. 
Schmidt puts in long hours; and he 
never has to make refunds on faulty 
repair jobs. Neither does he have to 
return to re-do some job that he has 
previously done. If there is anyone in 
this section of the state who would 
have the audacity and nerve to critic- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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You get better lambs, and more of them, from healthy ewes that 
are free of worms. 


You save on feed and get full value of grain and grass when your 
sheep don’t support worms. 


ORMs in sheep cost you money because they cause 

losses in many different ways. But losses due to 
worms can now be controlled through use of a drug 
which the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture calls the ‘nearest 
ideal’? worm remedy. 


The drug is Phenothiazine—a remedy which is practical 
for use in both range and farmstead operations. 


To expel worms outright, Phenothiazine may be ad- 
ministered as a drench or in capsules or boluses. Preven- 
tive treatment with Phenothiazine may also be carried 
on while animals are on pasture. Phenothiazine is the 
only drug that controls nodular worms, the worms that 
destroy the value of intestines for surgical purposes. 


If you are not already using Phenothiazine, see your 


Better growth is the prompt result when unthrifty sheep like this 


one get rid of worms. 


You get better-grade wool from worm-tree sheep; it’s smoother 


and brings a higher price. 


local supplier for worm removers made with this drug. 
It kills more kinds of worms in more kinds of animals 
than any other known remedy. Use Phenothiazine rem- 
edies—use enough—use them right 


* 


Free Information from Du Pont 


24-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, published by Du Pont on “How 
to Control Worms in Livestock with Phenothiazine.” Gives prac- 
tical data for breeders and feeders of all types of livestock, 


DETAILED BLUEPRINT plans for making an effective Phenothiazine- 
salt feeder. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about Phenothiazine or the above 
materials, address the Du Pont Company, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Report on World Conference 


Of Corriedale Breeders 


By Art and Jerry King, Official Delegates 
of the American Corriedale Association 


WE HAVE just returned from our in- 
teresting trip to New Zealand as dele- 
gates of the American Corriedale As- 
sociation to the World Type Confer- 
ence of the Corriedale Sheep Society 
and would like to make this report. 
Both for the breed itself and for 
sheep breeding in general this con- 
ference, held at Lincoln College in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, Novem- 
ber 8th to 16th, made history. It was 


the first conferenec in history which 
put a breed of livestock on an inter- 
national footing and was the first 
International Conference to concern 
itself with a breed of sheep. It re- 
sulted in complete unanimity on a 
very detailed standard of type for the 
breed and the formation of an or- 
ganization to further its interest. Fit- 
tingly, the meeting was sponsored by 
the breeders of New Zealand, the 


1012 South Chadbourne St. 


HANID TOOLIEID 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


USE THE BEST — IT COSTS LESS 


ROARK LUGGAGE MFG. CO. 


Custom Built Luggage 


For the Best in Luggage . . . Hand-tooled Saddle Leather 
Natural Color. 


Ask your leading merchant. If he does not have it, write 
us direct, and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


San Angelo, Texas 


country where the Corriedale origin- 
ated eighty years ago. Now we be- 
lieve the Corriedales rank second to 
the Merinos in numbers among the 
world’s sheep breeds. 

Members of this Society had visited 
leading Corriedale producing coun- 
tries throughout the world, and they 
felt that there should be a movement 
made to concentrate all their efforts 
towards the breeding of a specific 
type. They realized that environment 
dictates certain variations, but the 
extremes should be eliminated. This 
suggestion met with splendid response 
as the societies from the Corriedale 
producing countries, who among them 
can now account for something ap- 
proaching forty million sheep, recog- 
nized the value of such an effort and 
sent delegates to represent them. 

Fortunately, most countries have 
been working under the New Zealand 
standard of type for the breed which 
was laid down in 1917 and exists to- 
day almost entirely in its original 
form. As a basis for discussion, the 
New Zealand body prepared a min- 
utely detailed discussion of the 
clauses in the original type stand- 
ard. To appreciate the work of the 
Conference it will be necessary for 
the breeders to have a copy of this 
document. The New Zealand Asso- 
ciation is sending our association the 
original and insert with the correc- 
tions agreed upon in the Conference. 
We recommend that the American 
Corriedale Association reprint this as 
corrected and send a copy to every 
breeder and agricultural school. 


This document was the main busi- 
ness of the Conference. It is doubtful 
if any governing body of livestock 
has so precisely set out its ideas on 
the finer points of the breed. The 
meeting was fittingly presided over 
by Mr. J. R. Little, whose father, the 
late James Little, was the founder of 
the breed. The standard was discussed 
in three sections, each being led by 
an authority in that particular field. 
Wool was headed by B. S. Trolove, 
conformation by J. H. Grigg, and 
breed type by J. R. Little. 

The discussion on wool was ably 
presented and carried out by Mr. 
Trolove. There was very little dis- 
agreement on the original standard of 
type for wool. 

As to conformation, discussion 
headed by J. H. Grigg, there was 
considerable time spent on this phase; 
but the points of difference were 
largely matters of phraseology rather 
than real differences of opinion as to 
what was actually desired in the 
sheep. 

The breed type discussion was 
headed by Jimmy Little and here we 
met with a great degree of difference 
of opinion. Breed type points which 
are less susceptible to precise defini- 
tion produced long and earnest argu- 
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ments. The most difficult point was 
that of pigmentation, particularly of 
the nostrils. For many years New 
Zealand insisted on dark nostrils. 
Uruguay some years ago adopted 
black and insisted on that color. Aus- 
tralia and the United States have not 
felt that this was necessary. The ques- 
tion was resolved by compromise, 
with the idea that it will some day be 
possible to make the black nostrils a 
fixed standard. Face covering is 
something that the breeders in the 
United States are particularly inter- 
ested in. The extremes of this particu- 
lar point were discussed at length. 
Probably this is the greatest diver- 
gence in type which we find in the 
breed. Definitely, we feel that in some 
cases in the United States we have 
gone to extremes in breeding the wool 
off the face, which has a natural ten- 
dency to take it off the points and 
belly. We found a large number of 
New Zealand sheep with too much 
face covering. It was agreed that ef- 
forts should be made to eliminate 
these extremes. The face should be 
clean with a good top-knot of wool. 

We feel that we are particularly 
fortunate in the intervening years 
since 1917 that breeders from all 
over the world can meet and agree 
that this same general type is their 
goal for breeding and there has been 
little variation in type. 

Besides the adoption of an Interna- 
tional Standard of Type, the Confer- 
ence decided to hold further confer- 
ences at intervals of three to five 
years; to set up a committee consist- 
ing of a breeder in each country; 
through whom information can be ex- 
changed; to publish a year book; to 
rotate the international headquarters 
of the breed among the main Corrie- 
dale countries, each country to hold 
the office for one year. Headquarters 
will be in Uruguay in 1951, United 
States in 1952, Australia in 1953, and 
Argentina in 1954. 

In a report like this it is hard to 
put in writing the accomplishments of 
the Conference, and we feel that we 
have necessarily oversimplified it. We 
suggest that the members familiarize 
themselves with this type document, 
and we would welcome an opportun- 
ity to present a recording of some of 
the discussions which we were able to 
make and to show the movies and pic- 
tures that we took on the trip. We also 
have a collection of wool samples 
which should be of interest. In this 
way we hope that other members of 
the association can benefit from our 
experience. Probably the best oppor- 
tunity would be to present this at 
the next All-American Corriedale 
Show and Sale where it could be dis- 
cussed. 

We considered it a distinct honor to 
represent the United States in this 
Conference and have tried to present 
the ideas of our breeders to the best 
of our ability. 


John Hendricks of Eden sold to 
Johnnie Martin of San Angelo 300 
mixed Rambouillet lambs. Martin 
also bought 455 mixed Rambouillet 
lambs from Lee Stephens of Eden. 
Average weights were 80 pounds. 
Prices were 28 cents a pound. 
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Corriedale Notes 


NOELKE TO JUDGE 


MEMBERS OF the American Corrie- 
dale Association and their guests at- 
tended a banquet at the Stock Yards 
Inn in Chicago, November 30th, fol- 
lowing which the semi-annual meeting 
was held. Oliver Guthrie, Sidney, 
Australia, who has been visiting the 
nation’s major sheep events, was pres- 
ent. Howard Gramlich was the guest 
speaker. 

Various committee chairmen re- 
ported on the work done by their 
committees since the annual meeting 
in May. Final action on the revised 
score card for judging Corriedales was 
deterred until the annual meeting. It 
was voted that the Guthrie award 
would first be made in connection 
with the 1951 All-American Corrie- 
dale Show and Sale, to be held at 
Greeley, Colorado, on the basis sub- 
mitted by a committee of the past- 
presidents of the Association. In re- 
gard to the All-American, it was an- 
nounced that members may present 
their sheep consigned to this sale in 
any length fleece, provided that the 
certified shearing date is included at 
the time of entry. 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas, 
was selected as the 1951 International 
judge of Corriedales, with Wesley 
Wooden, Davis, California, as alter- 
nate. 

Truett Stanford, Eldorado, Texas, 
president of the Association, together 
with other Executive Board members 
and H. C. Noelke, Jr., visited the of- 
tice of the Association Saturday, Dec- 
ember 2, to inspect the operation of 
the office and discuss plans for the 
future activities of the Association. 
The Texas members visited various 
Missouri flocks and attended the Mis- 
souri Corriedale Breeders’ Bred Ewe 
Sale in Chillicothe, Missouri, on Mon- 
day, December 4. An average of 
$78.50 per head reflected the present 
great demand for Corriedale breeding 
stock. This was further confirmed at 
the lowa Corriedale Bred Ewe Sale 
two days later, where 81 head sold 
for an average of $90 per head. Illi- 
nois breeders had planned a bred ewe 
sale, but it was found that there were 
not enough surplus ewes to make such 
a sale possible. 

It is interesting to note that John 
Buric of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, University of Maryland, 
says: “To find the best producing 
ewes we must put the wool and lambs 
on a comparable basis. Today wool 
is selling for approximately three 
times as much per pound as lamb. 
Multiply the pounds of wool by three 
and add this to the pounds of lamb 
produced in 20 weeks or when mar- 
keted. This figure is divided by the 
body weight of the ewe. Multiply the 
result by one hundred and you will 
have the production of the ewe per 
100 pounds of body weight.” This 
formula for ewe selection closely ap- 
proximates the procedure set up by 
the American Corriedale Association's 


INTERNATIONAL 


Production Records plan, where the 
three-to-one ratio is used for the same 
reason. 

Mrs. Norman Old, Chualar, Cali- 
fornia, suggests the use of tattoo to 
identity commercial sheep. The Olds 
are having a tattoo made up similar 
to their cattle brand, to be used to 
identify grade sheep as coming from 
their ranch. 

J. L. Donley. Ashland, Ohio, has 
sent in a clipping telling of the cap- 
ture of a sheep-killing dog which had 
depredated the county for two years, 
skillfully evading capture. It was es- 
timated that this one animal had 
caused $6,500 damages. There are 
yet areas in the United States where 
dogs take the profit out of sheep- 
raising and where, consequently, 
pastures especially adapted to sheep 
are virtually wasted. It is to be hoped 
that these predators will shortly be 
brought under control. 


GRASS INDUSTRY 
PROGRESS POSSIBLE 


ONLY BY COOPERATION 


A. H. WALKER, range specialist 
with the A. and M. College Exten- 
sion Service, advised ranchmen re- 
cently that the grass industry in Texas 
can go forward only with the joint 
cooperation of government agencies, 
business men and all phases of indus- 
try production. 

“Most breeds of livestock have 
been bred-up well in advance of our 
range developments,” Walker em- 
phased, “and cattlemen must speed 
up their improvement programs or 
this gap between livestock and their 
source of food will become wider.” 


W. L. Davis, horse breeder and 
ranchman of Sterling City, has moved 
to San Angelo. Davis bought the 
home of Dr. Lewis O. Woodward 
on the Grape Creek Road north of 
the city. Included in the purchase 
were 30 acres of land. 


FOR BETTER LAMBS 
AND MORE WOOL 


BUY TEXAS RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


Corriedales 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 
For Breeders’ List Write 
MISS ABIE KINNISON 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Corriedale 
Sheep Breeders 


Association 
SWEETWATER, TEXAS 


Percy Roberts of San Angelo 
bought 1,200 mutton goats from Har- 
old Bevans and Johnny Hamby of 
Sonora for April 10 delivery. To be 
shorn in February, about half of the 
goats were yearlings, the rest 2-vear- 
olds. Price was $8 a head. 

Tramel Wilson bought 385 bred 
Rambouillet ewes the second week in 
December from Hubert Whitfield of 


li 
Christoval. The ewes bred to lamb in 


February were sold through the Roy 
Harkey commission firm. 


The newly formed Roy Harkey 
Commission Agency has been estab- 
lished at 11 


Angelo. Joe and Pete Moulton, Tram- 
el Wilson and Roy Harkey formed 
this agency about December 1. 


East Concho in San 


MORE PROFIT FOR 1951 
Corriedales Are Highly Productive, Both of Wool 
and Mutton — Consequently Highly Profitable 


More dollars per fleece than any other breed . 
More pounds of top-quality mutton per ewe . 

More vitality, and longer-lived . . eee 
Corriedale ewes are better mothers — 
lamb easily, have a heavy milk flow, 
numerous twins, and claim their lambs 
Corriedales are free from black wool, 
woo! blindness, and horns 

For further information, write to 

Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


American Corriedale Association 
INC 


100 N. Garth 


Columbia, Missouri 
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(,« wool, mohair and meat. 


€OTTON 
-WOOL“MOHAI 


...are three NATURAL fibers essential to clothe mankind. 


{! Of these three, Cotton is unique in that it also serves the other 
“two by providing sheep and goats with essential protein feed— 
ty Cottonseed Meal, Cake, Cubes and Pellets—to help produce more 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Chicago Bureau 


A CONDITION of national emergen- 
cy has been proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. Various restrictions and controls 
are in effect, or just around the cor- 
ner but as yet nothing official has 
been presented regarding price curbs 
in live stock. What the markets might 
or would be under ceilings, alloca- 
tions, rollbacks, or what have you, 
we will leave to you cattle, hog and 
sheep growers and finishers. Some 
won't even guess; many will critically 
remember the “gray” and “black” 
markets of old. 

But without official price controls, 
the immediate and long range outlook 
of live stock markets looks good. Far- 
mers and ranchmen can make enough 
profit to meet higher taxes and in- 


flated costs otherwise, besides pro- 
viding a redoubtable ally in either a 
hot or a cold war. But if ceilings are 
clamped on or held too heavily dang- 
ling; and especially if there is any- 
thing like rollbacks, say in fat cattle 
or lambs, things are not going to be so 
good, especially from a_ production 
standpoint. Retain free enterprise and 
consumers themselves will umpire 
prices while livestock men in every 
line grow, finish and produce to the 
limit. But impose more or less un- 
workable regulations, and many will 
reduce and some will quit, convinced 
that their patriotic intentions to put 
their shoulders to the wheel in an 
emergency are not wanted or re- 
spected. 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 


Bred For 
More Pounds of High Quality Wool 
On Big, Smooth, Mutton 
Bodies 
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Yet given carte blanche and told to 
produce to the hilt the outlook should 
run something like this: 

1. Choice and prime steers, now 
running out pretty fast, promise to go 
on higher. The current top is $38.25. 
Heavy, old crop steers scaling 1,400 
to 1,700 lbs. are $4.00 to $6.00 over 
low spots last summer, and while the 
short-lived mid-December railway tie- 
up interfered, all such cattle will come 
back, if not improve along with fancy 
1,000 to 1,200 Ib. averages. 


2. Having declined $1.00 to $3.00 
recently, partly because of the rail 
strike, but mostly because giant runs 
showed up at all market centers, new 
croppers selling at $27.50 to $32.00 
have been pushed back to $25.50 to 
$30.00, in instances less than the cat- 
tle cost when laid in last summer and 
early fall. Loadings of all such short- 
fed and warmed-up steers should be 
and no doubt will be abridged to a 
point where improved prices can send 
home a_ little money. Meanwhile, 
shortturn finishers have been buying 
at $31.50, mostly $29.50 down, mak- 
ing hay while the sun shone, none 
too brightly, however, for finishers 
who put these steers on feed origin- 
ally. For weeks there has been few if 
any common little slaughter steers 
under $26.00. Now there are sales at 
$23.00. Meantime stock calves and 
light yearlings at $30.00 to $37.00 
and better are as high as ever. But 
these replacements won't show up in 
the beef until late next year when it 
could be that our meat supply will 
attract wider attention as a military 
asset. 

3. Hogs, in general consensus hav- 
ing passed the low spot, will root 
higher along with 40c to 42c pork 
loins wholesale. Pork has been and 
still is the cheapest meat. This is likely 
to continue moderately, if not em- 
phatically. It has fairly “rained” hogs 
for the last ten weeks, earlier than 
usual. Top fell to $18.00 at Chicago 
but is not expected to fall so low 
again. Hogs are not only making for 
a big meat tonnage when employ- 
ment stands at a record and is paid at 
the highest 5 day-week-wages on 
record, but even now, topping around 
$18.50, “mortgage lifters” are still 
well below federal parity which cur- 
rently stands at $19.60. Corn, not as 
abundant nor as qualitied as last year, 
has been working higher in price. Top 
hogs should soon go to $20.00 at least. 

4. Wooled lambs, meanwhile will 
take a lot of pounding before the top 
is quoted at $30.00, after having 
reached $32.00. But choice dressed 
lamb and kosher cuts are having to 
wholesale at $55.00 down, so it is the 
$7.00 to $8.00 “credit” on wool pelts 
that supports lambs in fleece just as it 
supports choice yearling wethers as 
high as $27.00, and make good 
slaughter ewes at $17.00 and above, 
an all-time record. Take away the 
world scramble for wool, and current 
live lamb and sheep prices would 
quickly fold up. A case in point is the 
wide spread between shorn lambs and 
woolskins. Very good No. 1 skins are 
having to sell around $28.00. But such 
shearlings get only a $3.50 “credit” 
against $7.00 to $8.00 on full wools. 
The winter drought in the Southwest 
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has had the effect of scattering an es- 
timated 600,000 to 650,000 head of 
lambs on wheat to pastures and feed- 
lots in adjoining states. These lambs 
cost long prices to start with and this 
realignment for winter finishing was 
expensive. Many finishers who shear- 
ed their early laid-in westerns didn’t 
do so well with shorn killers later. 
Moreover, 105-110 Ib. fat lambs, 
either wooled or shorn, have, in most 
instances, been discounted $1.00. to 
$2.00 per cwt. 

5. Thus it has not been all gravy 
in lamb finishing this year, even 
though current prices are $7.00 to 
$9.00 over the corresponding period a 
year earlier. But the year’s advance in 
both wool and lamb prices have stim- 
ulated the first nation-broad attempt 
to build up the industry, now in a 
numerical doghouse. There were no 
feeding ewes this year, all old ewes 
at all suitable, going back to breed. 
This means more spring lambs next 
year while the retention of so many 
western ewe lambs and yearling ewes 
suggests noticeably larger lamb crops 
two years hence. Yet if there is much 
fenagling with sheep or wool prices 
during such an acute period of mili- 
tary preparation as we are in, there is 
likely to be no more efforts toward 
increased production of a decadent 
industry. Rather than submit to any- 
thing like unreasonable price regula- 
tions in either cattle or sheep, some it 
not many can be expected to liqui- 
date. 

6. Lambs on feed Dec. 1 were in 
smaller supply than a year earlier 
when, of course, figures were way 
down. The Jan. 1 reduction compared 
with last year, is expected to be a half 
million. Cattle on feed at the turn of 
the year won't miss last year’s figures 
importantly, with California having 
a record supply but with green wheat 
in the Southwest far less efficient as 
a winter fattener than normally. Big 
corn producing states, if not marginal 
areas, can be counted on for as many 
or more hogs, despite the fact that 
the hog-corn ratio for weeks on end 
this winter has been anything except 
financially helpful. Many heavy, fat 
steers marketed last summer along 
with a sizable supply of comparative 
shortfeds marketed in December dis- 
closed returns that actually “hurt” 
and emphasize further that the live 
stock industry needs green, not red 
lights. 


“Junior, the gentlemen don’t care 
for any more toast!” 
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“America may need 25% to 30% more meat by 
1960!" Agric ultural leaders foresee the need of 
perhaps 6!¢ billion additional pounds of meat to 
feed our steadily growing population. For another 
ten years may see 170 million mouths to feed. 
And every day more Americans realize the 
value of more meat in their diet. Within ten 
years, per capita consumption may reach 
170 pounds per year . . . compared with 
145 pounds in 1950. 

Where will all this additional meat come 
from? Fortunately, a number of recent develop- 
ments may provide the answer. Modern range 
and farm management, and soil conservation prac- 
tices, point to more grass and more livestock. Im- 
proved varieties of grasses and legumes mean 
greater livestock carrying capacity. Then you 
have hybrid corn and other new high-yielding 
grains. All these make more feed for more livestock. 


And recent advances in animal nutrition point 
the way to more meat pounds from our available 
feeds. It isn’t so long ago that hogs took a year to 
eighteen months to reach market weights ... today 
it’s five to six months. Rations balanced with pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins are largely respon- 
sible. Similarly, producers of beef, lamb, poultry. 
eggs and milk have speeded production by scien- 
tific ype Very recent discoveries, such as 
A. P. F. (vitamin Biz), aureomycin, streptomycin, 
terramycin and other “wonder growth stimula- 
tors” help produce more meat from less feed. 


Still other factors such as breed improvement, 
better control of livestock diseases and parasites, 
reduction of losses in shipping and from injuries, 
all add up to the possibility of more meat for 
America’s tables. All these are modern aids toward 
increased production. Yet, even with all these aids, 
the very size of the job to be done challenges all of 
us in the livestock-meat industry. 


Soda Bill Sez... 
A man buried in work is usually very much 
alive. 


If you wake up famous, you haven't been 
asleep too long. 


Our Job 


If all folks lived where meat grows best, 
Say, somewhere far out in the West, 

They might all raise steers, lambs and swine 
For their own meat at dinnertime. 


But it's a thousand miles and more 
From grazing lands to retail store, 
From places where the livestock rove 
To where meat's cooking on the stove. 


Millions of head must become meat— 
The kinds and cuts folks want to eat— 
Must reach them fresh and tasty, too... 
Those are jobs for us to do. 

So, like you, Swift works late and long 
To keep our nation well and strong. 


~~ OUR CITY COUSIN 


"You say 
it's a quarter horse? 
It should be 
worth more,” 
Says sharp 
City Cousin. 
“Here's a dollar 
for four!" 
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Swift & Company is People 


In addition to being a 
business corporation, 
Swift & Company is peo- 
ple—64,300 folks like you 
and me who have pooled 
their savings to build a 
business. These savings 
are invested in plants 
and equipment, in livestock and other 
raw materials, and in all the many things 
that make up Swift & Company. 
Without people there could be no busi- 
ness, no Swift & Company. There must 
be people (shareholders) to supply the 
capital; other people (farmers and ranch- 
ers) to supply the raw materials: the 
75,000 people (employes) who handle the 
company’s business; and the millions of 
consumers who buy the meat and other 
products. 


The success of a business enterprise 
depends on how these various groups of 
people get along together. In other words, 
the owners of Swift & Company and live- 
stock producers, employes, and the com- 
pany’s customers have got to get along to- 
gether on a basis of being good neighbors. 

The management of Swift & Company 
recognizes all these responsibilities to those 
various groups of people who, together, 
make our business. It is to their interest 
also that we manage our business effi- 
ciently, that we earn a sufficient profit to 
let us 
tributing to the well- . 
being of more and EN. Sienp sins 
more people. Agricultural Res. Dept. 


Martha Fogans Recipe frr 
INDIVIDUAL SWISS STEAKS 
Yield: 6 to 8 servings 


3 to 4 pounds Beef Round Steak 
(cut 2 inches thick) 

Salt, pepper 

1 cup flour 


Ya cup fat 
onions 
2 cups cooked tomatoes 
or tomato juice 
Cut meat into circles or squares 3 inches in diameter. Season the 
steaks and place on a well-floured cutting board. Cover with 
flour and pound with a meat hammer or edge of heavy saucer. 
Continue to turn, flour and pound meat until all flour is taken up 
by the steaks. Brown sliced onions in hot fat in a heavy frying 
pan. Remove onions. Brown steak on both sides in fat. Place 
onions on top. Add tomatoes (or 2 cups water and 2 tablespoons 
vinegar or catsup). Cover and cook slowly or bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) 2% or 3 hours. 


Quote of the Month 


The livestock industry is providing a most essen- 
tial part in human existence. It is taking water, 
grass and grain—and moulding it into a food that 
is vital to mankind. It is providing meat for a 
growing population and an armed mobilization. 

Livestock is big business— but the bigness not 
only stems from the dollars but from the fact that 
the livestock industry is essential to this nation and 
to its livelihood. 

Willard Simms, Editor, THe Recorp StocKMAN 


LIVESTOCK PRICES FLUCTUATE?” 


We've been asked that question numberless times. 
It’s a puzzler to thousands of livestock people. So 
we prepared a leaflet to answer it clearly, with illus- 
trations to make it easy to understand—and mailed 
it to all persons on our mailing list. So many asked 
us for copies for friends, or for group discussions, 
that we decided to offer it here, free to whoever 
wants it—as many copies as you can use. Address 
your request to F. M. Simpson, Swift & Company, 
Chicago 9, II. 


Cropping SystemsChange Farm “Sizes” 


by Professor F. C. Bauer 
Department of Agronomy 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Farm boundaries tend to 
remain unchanged over long 
periods of time. ‘Productivity 
boundaries,’’ however, are con- 
stantly changing. The extent 
of these changes may be very large as revealed 
by the Morrow plots, America’s oldest soil 
experiment field, established on the University 
of Illinois campus 75 years ago. 

easured by net returns, one Morrow plot 
is now only 27 percent as productive as it was 
in the beginning. A second plot has not changed. 
A third plot is 32 percent more productive. If 
these plots had been 100-acre farms, the phys- 
ical boundaries would remain unchanged. The 
“productive sizes” of them, however, would be 
different. In terms of the original productivity 
they would now be equivalent to 27, 100, and 
132 acre farms respectively. These highly sig- 
nificant differences are due largely to the effects 
of cropping systems on soil structure and nutri- 
ent supplies. 

Such data emphasize the need for care in 

planning systems of farming. The Morrow plots 
point the way to such systems. Some of the 
more important principles revealed are: 
1) avoid the excessive use of row crops; 2) use 
balanced crop rotations; 3) center cropping 
systems around deep-rooted legumes; stand- 
over legumes are more efficient than green 
manure legumes; 4) keep enough of the farm 
in deep-rooted legumes and handle them in 
such ways as to insure a sustained productivity 
and conservation; 5) apply mineral nutrients 
needed to insure successful stands of the legume 
crops. 
Eprror’s Nore: While it is recognized that the above article 
deals with the fertility of cultivated land, still the principles 
which Dr. Bauer presents seem to us to apply equally to 
range lands in all parts of the United States. For that reason 
we are happy to present it here as a matter of interest to all 
livestock producers. 


Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Natrition is our business—and yours 


F.C. Bauer 
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Management an 


d Feed Practices 


Discussed in Cottonseed Bulletin 


The 1951 Silver Anniversary 
feeding practices bulletin issued 
by the National Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Association contains some 
good flock management advice 
and feed rations for sheep and 
goats. 


HAVING PIONEERED America’s 
rough and distant frontiers, sheep and 
goat raising is keeping pace with 20th 
Century livestock progress. On many 
farms, small, well-managed flocks are 
making money and aiding soil produc- 
tivity as they return to farming areas 
where sheep thrived long ago. 

An authority on sheep has called 
cottonseed cake “one of the true pio- 
neers which helped to develop the 
range . . . allowing sheep and cattle 
production to explore and develop 
where, without it, range forages could 
not be utilized and settlement could 
not hope to succeed.” 


Today, the concentrated protein 
and phosphorus in cottonseed meal, 
pellets or cake make them supple- 
ments as efficient and modern ‘as the 
youngest purebred lamb. 

Good Management Needed 

Efficient management is essential 
for sheep or goat production to com- 
pete profitably with other livestock or 
crop production on farms and ranches. 
Sound management practices include: 
Proper use of an economical protein 
concentrate; the use of well-bred rams 
or bucks; close culling; planned, im- 
proved pastures; ample water, min- 
erals and supplemental feed; control 
of diseases, parasites and predatory 
animals; and breeding to lamb at the 
best time. 

A good way to provide needed min- 
erals is to mix equal parts of bone 
meal, calcium supplement and salt, 
with additional salt, free-choice. Pro- 


tect the mineral box from rain. To 
control stomach worms, mix 10% of 
phenothiazine with salt in the mineral 
box; and drench with phenothia- 
zine, following Experiment Station 
directions. 

Breeding Flocks 

Good pasture or range can furnish 
most of the feed for the breeding 
flock. Supplements usually needed are 
minerals and protein. When grazing is 
short or lacking in protein, feeding 
cottonseed meal or cake increases 
lamb or kid crops and wool or mohair 
clips. It also promotes regular breed- 
ing, increases milk production and 
lamb or kid weights, and reduces 
death losses. 

Feed cottonseed hulls or other 
roughage, as well as meal or cake, 
when grazing is short. If green feed is 
not available for long periods, supply 
vitamin A by feeding 4% to %4 of a 


NATIONAL OFFICIALS 


Left to right, J. M. “Casey” Jones, Secretary National Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City; Stephen Hart, Attorney, National Livestock Tax Committee, 


Denver; and 


oward Vaughn, President National Wool Growers Association, 


Dixon, California. Each of these men was prominent on the program of the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 
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pound, daily, of legume or bright- 
green grass hay. Sheep grazing ample 
green feed, or eating 2 pounds or 
more of legume hay daily, usually get 
enough protein. 

Creep-Feeding Lambs 

Creep-teeding grain to lambs usual- 
ly is desirable when green feed is 
scarce or if lambs will be sold before 
mid-June. It increases gains and 
finish. Start grain feeding when lambs 
are 2 to 3 weeks old. 

If lambs are getting ample milk, 
feed shelled corn, sorghum grain, oats 
or rolled barley. When milk declines, 
a good mixture is: 700 pounds of one 
or more grains, and 100 pounds ot 
cottonseed meal, pellets or cake. 
Lambs need hay, also, if grazing is 
short, or young and “washy.” 

Farm Sheep 

Improved pastures, cover crops and 
small grains can carry the breeding 
flock during the late fall, winter and 
early spring. Supplement native and 
permanent pasture with temporary 
pasture in the spring and summer. 

When grazing is not ample, the 
breeding flock needs roughage and %4 
to 's of a pound of cottonseed meal or 
cake daily per head. For 30 to 50 days 
before lambing, give ewes 4 of a 
pound of meal and '2 of a pound of 
grain daily. After lambing, increase 
the meal to % of a pound. Feed only 
grain with legume hay. 

Range Sheep 

Range sheep need protein to main- 
tain them on dry grass or other low- 
protein roughage. Cottonseed cake or 
pellets contain concentrated protein, 
plus phosphorus. They are economical 
and convenient to transport and feed. 

For good breeding condition, start 
feeding ewes one-tenth of a pound of 
cake, daily per head, in September, 
gradually increasing as winter pro- 
gresses. 

Dry ewes or wethers need '4 of a 
pound, daily; bred ewes, for 30 to 50 
days before lambing 2-5 of a pound; 
and ewes nursing lambs, '% of a 
pound of cake daily. Gradually re- 
duce feeding at the end of winter, but 
most areas need supplemental feed 
through March. 

Lambs to winter on the range 
should start at weaning on %% of a 
pound of cottonseed cake or pellets. 
Increase to ¥4 of a pound as winter ad- 
vances. Sheep-size cake, cubes or 
pellets may be fed on the ground, or 
pea-size in troughs. 

If whole-pressed cottonseed is fed, 
ewes need at least 42 of a pound, daily 
per head, and lambs, 's of a pound. 

Bitterweed areas can reduce losses 
by feeding silage and cottonseed meal 
from December 15 to March 15; or 
by feeding 2 to 3 pounds, daily, of a 
mixture of 20% of cottonseed meal, 
20% of ground alfalfa and 60% of 
cottonseed hulls. 

Angora Goats 

Good management practices for An- 
gora goats include conservative stock- 
ing of the range, avoiding crowding, 
protection from cold rains after shear- 
ing, and the use of protein concen- 
trates to supplement deficient forage. 
Cottonseed meal or cake supplies pro- 
tein and energy needed by goats dur- 
ing dry periods and cold weather. 
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Ear corn or grain sorghum head chops 0 0 0 


Corn, barley, wheat or sorghum grain 
Cottonseed meal or cake 

Molasses 

Dried beet pulp 

Wet beet pulp 

Alfalfa or other legume hay 
Cottonseed hulls 

Sorghum fodder or non-legume hay 


No. } 
Lbs 


Down 


(Choice of 
No. 2 34 


jo. 2 
Lbs 


5 Rations; Read 
No. 3 No 


Lbs 


3 


] 
1-7 
0 


0 

0 
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Supplemental feeding is recommend- 
ed from January | to March 1 on 
most ranges. 

When does start losing weight, feed 
‘s of a pound of cake daily. As for- 
age becomes shorter, increase to !s 
of a pound; and to ‘2 of a pound of 
cake during severe weather, with 2 to 
4 pounds of silage or 1 to 2 pounds of 
dry roughage. 

Wean kids 4 to 6 weeks before the 
breeding season, and give thin does 
‘4 to 4s of a pound of cottonseed 
cake daily. 

When browse is short, feed kids 
's to 's of a pound of cottonseed 
cake or pellets. Stud bucks need % to 
‘3 of a pound of cake, daily, for sev- 
eral weeks before and after the breed- 
ing season, even though range is good. 

Fattening Lambs 

Many lambs are fattened econom- 
ically on small grain pastures or im- 
proved or temporary pastures of le- 
gumes or grasses. Supplemental feed- 
ing is needed unless the grazing is 
abundant. 

When harvesting grain with lambs, 
use extreme care to avoid losses from 
overeating. In grain fields, lambs need 
‘4 to 4s of a pound of cottonseed 
meal or cake, *4 of a pound of le- 
gume hay, and ample water, salt and 
calcium. 

Drylot Feeding 

Fifty to 60-pound lambs should 
gain 's of a pound, daily, until ready 
to sell at 90 to 100 pounds. Feed 
definite amounts of the ration regular- 
ly, twice daily, before feeding hay. 
Silage or hulls should be mixed with 
concentrates. Oats are ideal starting 
grain, but should be replaced gradu- 
ally by other grain. 

First 2 to 3 Days 

Provide ample rest, water and shel- 
ter and start on feed gradually. When 
rested, fill lambs on all of the non- 
legume roughage they will eat, or a 
mixture of 93% of cottonseed hulls 
and 7% of meal. Any change to silage 
or legume hay should be gradual. 


4th to 30th Days 

Continue full roughage feeding. 
Lambs filled on meal and hulls may 
receive the full ration of “4 to 's of 
a pound of meal. Those filled on non- 
legume hay should begin on 1-10 of a 
pound of cottonseed meal gradually 
increased to the full meal ration on 
the 10th day. 

On the 10th day, begin grain feed- 
ing with 1-20 of a pound, increased 
by 1-20 of a pound, daily, until on 
full-feed on the 30th day. During this 
period, feed only the amount of con- 
centrates lambs will clean up in 15 
minutes. 


30th to 100th Days 

The above are intended only as 
average daily rations. Slightly larger 
amounts may be fed if it is desired to 
finish lambs very rapidly; but be care- 
ful to avoid too much grain and in- 
sufficient roughage. This may cause 
acute indigestion and death 
“overeating disease.” 


from 


Corn or sorghum silage may replace 
up to 2-3 of the dry roughage, at the 
rate of 2' pounds of silage for 1 of 
dry roughage. Add 4-10 of an ounce 
of calcium supplement to rations un- 
less legume hay is fed. 


Tramel Wilson of San Angelo sold 
200 bred Rambouillet ewes to Henry 
Mittle of Eldorado at $18 a head. 


W. D. McKeon of Wurland, Wyo- 
ming bought 1,000 mixed-age Ram- 
bouillet-Delaine crossbred ewes from 
the C and M Ranch Co. of San 
Angelo. 

The ewes, bred to lamb in April, 
are in Artesia, N. M. McKeon was 
buying for McKeon & Fausset. Ewes 
will be run on sugar beet tops, beet 
pulp, andl alfalfa hay until lambing 
time. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture predicts that woolgrowers will 
receive better prices in 1951—perhaps 
even approaching the record high 
yearly average price of 58 cents re- 
ceived by all growers in 1918. 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 


We are prepared to give personal service and close 
loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


YOU ARE INVITED to discuss your 
financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
JNO. S. BROWN JNO. C. BURNS WwW. E. FITZHUGH 
President Vice-President Secretary 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Southwestern 
LIVESTOCK SHOW AND RODEO 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


February 14 — 18, 1951 
Classes 
AMERICAN QUARTER HORSE 
TEXAS PALOMINO EXHIBITORS 
Cutting Horse Contest — $500 added 
6 PERFORMANCE RODEO 
Produced by Beutler Brothers 


For information write: W. W. Wilson 
310 San Francisco Street EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Cast your doubts 


JENSEN 


O’course that rancher gits slapped a lot, but he has a lotta fun! When it 
comes to water it’s no fun having to depend on the weather or a creaky ol’ 
windmill. And there’s no need to when you put a Jensen over your well. It 
runs by gas or ‘lectricity when you want it to and fer as long as you want it to. 


teenth St., Coffeyville, Kansas for free information on a dependable, eco- 
nomical Jensen Jack. If you want to buy through your local supply store, send 
name and address. Do it today. 


Coffeyville, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Export Office: 


YOU'RE NEVER IN DOUBT 
ABOUT WATER WITH A 
JENSEN. 


City feller: ‘‘What do you do when in doubt about 


Rancher: ‘Wal, | always give ‘em the benefit of 


about water away. Drop a card or letter to 1008 Four- 


BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS INDICATE BRIGHT FUTURE FOR... 


The Mohair Industry 


In The Southwest 


By W. M. Pritchett, Agricultural Economist 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 


PROBABLY THE one type of agricul- 
ture most peculiarly southwestern is 
goat raising for mohair production, for 
about 97 percent of the Nation’s mo- 
hair clip is produced in three of the 
southwestern states — Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas.° The mohair in- 
dustry is an important factor in the 
economy of these states and is the 
leading ranch enterprise in many 
counties, particularly in the Edwards 
Plateau and counties to the south and 
west of this area of Texas. Annual 
cash income from goat raising is 
counted in the millions of dollars; 
from 1940 through 1949, cash receipts 
from sale of mohair averaged $9,600,- 
000 in Texas and $10,250,000 in the 
three southwestern states. These states 
receive each year between $2,000,000 
and $5,000,000 from the sale of goats 
and kids for slaughter. 

The mohair industry presently is en- 
joying a very favorable market. Prices 
are at the highest levels since World 
War II. The present price situation, 
which began developing some time 
before the Korean War, is in marked 
contrast to that in the last half of 1948 
and the first 6 months of 1949, when 
the industry was in the depths of a 
postwar depression. The strong de- 
mand for mohair which existed during 
World War Il was suddendy reduced 
soon after termination of hostilities, 
and stocks of mohair accumulated. 
There was also a resumption of im- 
ports of large quantities of competing 
wools after World War II. Prices re- 
ceived by producers declined in 1947 
and 1948, falling in the latter year be- 
low prices received by sheep raisers 
for wool. That price relationship sel- 
dom existed in the past, for mohair 
traditionally has brought higher prices 


FIGURE | 
PRICES OF SELECTED GRADES OF MOHAIR 
GREASE BASIS, UNITED STATES, 1946-1950 
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per pound than wool. Prices in the Del 
Rio section fell in the autumn of 1948 
to 38 cents per pound for adult and 
58 cents for kid hair, or lower than 
1939 prices. 

Faced with declining prices, grow- 
ers curtailed the production of mohair 
and liquidated a large number of 
goats. From 1945 to 1949, the number 
clipped in the three southwestern 
states declined from 4,100,000 to 2,- 
750,000 head, or 33 percent. There 
was widespread belief that the market 
for mohair was permanently lost, that 
the goat raising industry would soon 
cease to exist on a substantial scale, 
and that the Angora goat would go 
the way of the Longhorn steer. 

Developments of the past year, 
however, have done much to dispel 
the gloom that existed among those 
connected with mohair production, 
and deep pessimism appears to have 
turned into extreme optimism. Many 
who follow the industry closely be- 
lieve that the mohair industry has 
“weathered” its postwar depression 
and is off on an extended period of 
prosperity. 

The turn to optimism in the mohair 
industry appears to have originated 
in 1949 when Argentina placed an 
embargo on the export of wools. For 
many years the producers of mohair 
have competed with sheep raisers of 
Argentina, who produce a coarse fiber 
wool which can be substituted for mo- 
hair in the production of some ma- 
terials. The importation of these wools 
after the end of the war had a depress- 
ing effect on the mohair market. Con- 
sequently, when the Argentine coarse 
wools were placed under an embargo 
and prices of these wools advanced 
sharply, domestic manufacturers turn- 
ed immediately to mohair to help fill 
their needs. The mohair market, 
which had been dormant for some 
time, came to life in a flurry of buying 
and contracting southwestern mohair. 

Another factor in the rejuvenation 
of the mohair industry is the inclusion 
of price support for mohair in the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949. The passage of 
this Act, which provides price support 
for mohair at 60 to 90 percent of par- 
ity, occurred at a time when the added 
stability offered by it granted much 
encouragement to ranchmen to con- 
tinue, and even to expand, production. 
And although support prices are far 


* Some goats are raised in Oklahoma, although 
the number is small and no count is made of 
them by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


below current market prices, ranch- 
men can continue to expand goat num- 
bers with the assurance that prices will 
not be permitted to fall below given 
levels. 

Meanwhile the recent development 
of new uses for mohair through scien- 
tific research has broadened the over- 
all demand for the fiber. One import- 
ant program of research is being spon- 
sored jointly by the Texas Angora 
Goat Raisers Association and the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and carried on by various spinning 
mills and manufacturers. This program 
has already resulted in the develop- 
ment of new uses for mohair, as well 
as many new blends with other fibers, 
both natural and scientific. More will 
be said later about research into the 
uses of mohair and its significance to 
the development of the mohair in- 
dustry. 


In contrast to mid-1949, when 
growers still held large quantities of 
mohair and were unable to dispose of 
it at satisfactory prices, the 1950 fall 
clip is sold, and there has been large- 
scale contracting of the 1951 spring 
clip at prices ranging as high as $1.10 
per pound for adult and $1.35 for kid 
hair, or more than twice the prices of 
two years ago. 

Early Development of Mohair 
Industry in the Southwest 

The mohair industry in the United 
States is about 101 years old, for it 
was in 1849 that the first Angora goats 
were brought to this country. They 
were imported into South Carolina by 
James B. Davis, an American repre- 
sentative stationed in Turkey for the 
purpose of conducting cotton experi- 
ments. Soon after Mr. Davis imported 
the first Angoras, he sold a number of 
them to Colonel Richard Peters of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The first importa- 
tion was frequently exhibited at fairs 
and is said to have aroused much in- 
terest in Angora goats. Colonel Peters 
exhibited his goats at an exhibition of 
the United States Agricultural Society 
in Philadelphia in 1856 and received 
$100 as a special award. Publicity 
about these Angoras spread, and in 
1860 it was reported in the Savannah 
(Georgia) Republican that Colonel 
Peters was selling his goats for very 
high prices, that he received $1,500 
for one buck, and that the president 
of an Illinois fair was so pleased with 
one of the bucks on exhibition that he 
offered to buy it and to pay Colonel 
Peters “the weight of the buck in 
silver.” 

About 1860 another shipment of 
Angoras was brought to America; a 
third shipment arrived in 1861. How- 
ever, the Civil War scattered or de- 
stroyed nearly all Angoras that were 
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FIGURE 2 
MOHAIR PRODUCTION 
IN MAJOR PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
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in the eastern and southern states, but 
a few had already found their way to 
California and to the Southwest. In 
1867 the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture sent a representative to 
the Province of Angora, Turkey, for 
the purpose of investigating the mo- 
hair industry. While there, the Ameri- 
can purchased 160 Angora goats for 
shipment to the United States. Late in 
the same year these goats arrived and 
were placed on a New Jersey farm, 
with some of them later being shipped 
to California. Other shipments were 
subsequently imported from Turkey, 
and in later years some were brought 
from South Africa. 


The goat raising industry in the 
Southwest dates back to 1853 when 
Colonel W. W. Haupt of Hays County, 
Texas, purchased eight head of An- 
goras from Colonel Richard Peters of 
Atlanta, Georgia, at $100 per head. 
These goats were placed on Colonel 
Haupt'’s stock farm near Kyle, Texas, 
about 50 miles north of San Antonio. 
It was these goats which constituted 
the beginning of the flock that later 
came to be known locally as “Haupt 
goats.” Colonel Haupt continued his 
operations in breeding of goats for 
some 42 years, selling off a few head 
at a time to neighbors. In 1895 he sold 
out to W. G. Hughes of Kendall Coun- 
ty, Texas. Colonel Haupt is credited 
with careful selection of breeding ani- 
mals and the use of good breeding 
practices, which contributed to the 
development of goats producing heav- 
ier clips of mohair than were produced 
on the same strain of goats in Georgia. 
This improvement was due, also, to 
the relatively high altitude and the 
amply supply of green vegetation and 
shrubs on which goats thrive in the 
Southwest. 


An importation of Angoras was 
made in 1901 by William M. Lan- 
drum, one of the notable Angora goat 
raisers in Texas since about 1883. This 
importation consisted of two yearling 
bucks from South Africa. The sire of 
these two bucks was the prize buck at 
the Port Elizabeth show in 1900. Mr. 
Landrum operated a ranch on the 
Nueces River, north of Uvalde, where 
he and his three sons carried on their 
operations in the breeding of Angora 
goats. One of his sons, Frank Land- 
rum, lived in Uvalde until his death 
several Vears ago. 

Credit must be given also to other 
early Texans for raising and improving 
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Angoras, including the Arnold Bros 
and J. V. Abrams of Frio Canvon: 
Judge J. P. Devine and D. & A. Op- 
penheimer of San Antonio; Rev. D. D. 
Babb and John S. Brown, Sutton 
County; J. D. Pepper, the Dismukes 
Bros., and W. Ellis of Edwards Coun- 
tv; Col. W. Parish, Guadalupe 
County; E. L. Witt & Sons and George 
W. Baylor, Uvalde County; R. H 
Lowery, McCulloch County; H. T. 
Fuchs, Burnet County; and C. W. 
Kennum, Trion County 

The Angora goat” industry spread 
into many parts of the country during 
the several decades preceding the fol- 
lowing the turn of the century. Intro 
duction into new regions often was 
largely tor the purpose of exterminat- 
ing brush in the process of clearing 
new lands. In some of the regions 
where Angora goats proved to be well 
adapted, this interest in brush exter- 
mination developed into the desire for 
the best Angoras for the growing of 
mohair. Finally, the Angora goat and 
the mohair growing industry became 
firmly established in certain regions 
of the United States where these goats 
proved to be especially well suited to 
the prevailing conditions of climate 
and to the customary methods of live- 
stock management. 

In 1920 the United States census 
reported that there were on farms and 
ranches in this country about 2,100,- 
000 goats that were raised for fleeces. 
Every one of the 48 states reported 
fleece goats, but 94 percent of the 
number reported were in Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
and Missouri. Texas had 70 percent 
of the fleece goats in the United 
States; New Mexico and Oregon had 
6 percent each; Arizona and Califor- 
nia, 4 percent each; and Missouri had 
3 percent. The other 42 states had 
only about 7 percent of the American 
Angoras. The greatest concentration 
of Angoras in this country in 1920, as 
today, was in the Edwards Plateau of 
Texas. 

In an effort to maintain a record of 
purebred Angora goats in the United 

(Continued on page 24) 


EXTRA MONE y- MAKING POUNDS 


WILL HELP YOU 
GET MORE AND 
BETTER CALVES 
AND LAMBS 
THAT WILL WEIGH 
MORE AT 
WEANING TIME 


Wr 


GAYLORD 


President 


VITA-RANGE 


NUCGCETS 


W. B. PAYNE, 

ABILENE, TEXAS SAYS... 

“I have alwavs been one of those high protein feed- 
ers, but last year I fed RED CHAIN Vita-Range 
Nuggets to my sheep. I think Vita-Range Nuggets 
fortified with Vitamin A is a wonderful improve- 
ment over the old high protein method. 


JAPSON PETTIT, 
BIG LAKE, TEXAS SAYS... 


“I have been feeding sheep for years. Last year I 
fed RED CHAIN Vita-Range Nuggets and I be- 
lieve they are the best sheep feed I have ever 
used.” 
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@ PHOSPHORUS 
IODINE 
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@ COPPER 
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Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


H. V. (BUZZIE) STOKES, Owner 
426 S. Oakes St. — Phone 3656 — San Angelo 


REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
FINE HAIRED QUALITY ANIMALS 


JOE B. ROSS, Sonora, Texas 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


YOUNG- 
BAGGETT 
SUPPLY 
u COMPANY 


Successors to Findlater’s 


Pipe Shop 
Sales and Service 


© WINDMILLS 

@ WIRE FENCING 

© TURBINE PUMPS 

© SHEARING EQUIPMENT 

© WATER WELL SUPPLIES 

© PIPE-FITTING & VALVES 

@ BERKLEY WATER SYSTEMS 


Service Crews and Well Testing 
ELGIN YOUNG S. (PECK) YOUNG C. C. BAGGETT 


LE 


14 WEST CONCHO AVE. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
DIAL 8494 
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States, the American Angora Goat 
Breeders’ Association was organized 
about 1900. For many years the head- 
quarters of that group has been main- 
tained at Rocksprings, Texas, which is 
known as the “Angora goat capital of 
the world,” for more purebred An- 
goras are recorded there than at any 
other place on the globe. 

Looking toward promotion of pro- 
duction and consumption of mohair, 
the United Goat and Sheep Raisers’ 
Association was organized at Uvalde, 
Texas, February 22, 1920. Seven 
years later the name was changed to 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion. 

Trends in Production and 
Prices of Mohair 

There are three principal regions of 
the world which produce mohair. The 
one of particular concern here is the 
southwestern part of the United 
States. The other two regions are in 
Turkey, where commercial mohair 
production on a substantial scale was 
first developed, and in the Union of 
South Africa, where goat raising was 
introduced in 1838 with the importa- 
tion of a number of goats from Tur- 
key. Small quantities are produced in 
other countries, including Mexico, 
Peru, Argentina, China, and Iran 
(Persia). Whereas annua] production 
of mohair in the United States during 
the past decade varied between 15,- 
000,000 and 22,000,000 pounds, an- 
nual production in Turkey varied from 
10,000,000 to 17,000,000 pounds, 
while yearly production in the Union 
of South Africa amounts to only 4,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds. Trends 
in production of mohair in these coun- 
tries are shown in Figure 2. It will 
be observed that the production in the 
United States showed rather phenom- 
enal growth during the past 40 years. 
Mohair production in Turkey declined 
during World War I, rose gradually 
until World War II, and declined 
again. Production in the Union of 
South Africa has declined irregularly 
since 1912, and available information 
indicates that the downward trend in 
production continues. 


The United States not only pro- 
duces more mohair than either of the 
other two leading countries; it also 
produces the best quality mohair in 
the world. Southwestern goat raisers 
excel in mohair production because of 
the tremendous improvement in the 
Angora goat breed that has been at- 
tained by breeders in this area during 
the past 75 years. American goat rais- 


, ers have obtained the best quality 


animals from Turkey and improved 
the stock further by selective breed- 
ing; they have also introduced new 
strains obtained from the Union of 
South Africa, where considerable im- 
provement in breed has been ob- 
tained by crossing Angoras with 
native goats. 

The total number of goats clipped 
each year in the three southwestern 
states, in other goat raising states of 
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FIGURE 3 
NUMBER OF GOATS CLIPPED ANNUALLY 
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this country, and in the United States 
are shown in Figure 3. These data, 
beginning in 1909, indicate that the, 
number clipped annually in the Unit- 
ed States was rather stable until after 
World War I. Then the number in- 
creased almost steadily and reached 
a peak in 1931. The period of most 
rapid increase in goat raising was 
from 1922 through 1930 — a period 
when there was a strong demand for 
mohair occasioned by the great expan- 
sion in automobile production, partic- 
ularly closed cars, and when general 
business activity was at a relatively 
high level. As a result of the reduced 
demand for mohair during the eco- 
nomic depression of the early 1930's 
and of the drought in the Southwest 
in 1934-35, there was considerable 
liquidation of goats, and the number 
clipped declined substantially. 

There was a new period of expan- 
sion in goat raising in the United 
States after 1935, which reached a 
peak in 1941. Subsequent liquidation 
caused by the relatively low purchas- 
ing power of mohair, inadequacy and 
inefficiency of labor, scarcity of feed 
and other supplies, the rapid rise in 
cost of production, and drought con- 
ditions in the Southwest in 1947-48 
brought goat numbers in the United 
States in 1949 to the lowest level since 
1925. The 2,875,000 goats clipped in 
1949 compares with the all-time peak 
of 4,542,000 head in 1941 and the 
pre-depression peak of 4,457,00 head 
in 1931. 

There is some evidence, however, 
that goat raisers increased the number 
of goats on ranches in the Southwest 
during 1950. At the show and sale 
held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers Association at Kerrville last 
August, 122 registered Angora billies 
sold at an average of $82.00 per head, 
and 59 registered Angora does aver- 
aged $35.00 per head. A week later, 
similar registered Angora billies sold 
at the show in Junction, Texas, for 
prices ranging as high as $96.50 each. 
Furthermore, many breeders of regis- 
tered Angora goats report that they 
have practically sold out of billies on 
their ranches by private treaty sale. 
This suggests that the industry will 
have more and better goats within the 
next few years and, naturally, better 
mohair. 

The number of goats clipped an- 
nually has followed different trends in 
the Southwest and in other goat rais- 
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FIGURE 4 
MOHAIR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
1909 -1949 


ing states combined. Numbers clipped 
in the Southwest declined sharply 
after 1945, whereas those in the other 
group of states began a sharp decline 
in 1938, which continued through 
1947. 

Trends in mohair production follow 
closely those in numbers of goats clip- 
ped, except insofar as changes are 
made in the production of mohair per 
goat. Mohair production in the United 
States rose almost steadily from 1909 
through 1931, reaching a peak of 19,- 
376,000 pounds in the latter year, as 
shown in Figure 4. As a result of 
heavy liquidation of goat numbers 
during the next several years, how- 
ever, mohair production declined to 
less than 16,000,000 pounds in 1935. 
With the expansion in goat raising 
after that year, the annual clip in- 
creased to 21,766,000 pounds in 1941 
and to 22,038,000 pounds in 1945. 
The contraction in the goat raising in- 
dustry during the past 4 years is re- 
flected in the decline in mohair pro- 
duction to 14,633,000 pounds in 1949, 
the lowest in any year since 1927. 
Production in 1950 may have been 
even lower. 

Production in the southwestern 
states reached a record high of 21,- 
425,000 pounds in 1945, after which 
it declined to 14,179,000 pounds in 
1949, as shown in Figure 4. Texas 
has contributed an increasing propor- 
tion of the mohair produced in the 
United States. Twenty-five years ago 
Texas produced about 70 percent of 
the United States clip; the compar- 
able figure for 1949 was 95 percent. 
Production in the State reached a 
peak of 20,190,000 pounds in 1945 
and was down to 13,910,000 pounds 


FIGURE 5 
AVERAGE WEIGHT OF MOHAIR FLEECES 
PER GOAT CLIPPED,1909-1949 
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in 1949. Production in Arizona and 
New Mexico has been declining tor 
the past 7 or 8 years. The 1949 clip 
in Arizona was only 52,000 pounds, or 
less than one-tenth the clips of 1939 
through 1943. Production in New 
Mexico in 1949 was 187.000 pounds, 
or only 17 percent of the record 1941 
clip. 

Trends in mohair production in the 
non-southwestern producing states 
have differed greatly. Goat raisers in 
Utah produced around — 275,000 
pounds annually from 1930 through 
1938, but production has declined 
sharply since the latter vear and was 
negligible in 1949. Production in 
California declined irregularly for the 
past 40 vears of record, falling from 
330,000 pounds in 1909 to 49,000 
pounds in 1949. Production in Oregon 
varied between 400,000 and 600,000 
pounds annually from 1909 through 
1943, thereatter declining to 200,000 
pounds in 1946 but making some re- 
covery since then. Missouri produced 
an increasing quantitv of mohair until 
1937, but output has been on a de- 
clining trend since that vear. The 


combined production in these states 
varied around 1,000,000 pounds an- 
nually until about 1940 and since then 
has fallen to less than one-third that 
figure. 


Ash toro tree, “get ocquamted copy of America 
top lwestock magazine Send 4 


THE CATTLEMAN 


NO SALESMAN will coll on you — 
Variations in the relationship of mo- 
Continued on page 44) 


COLUMBIAS 


“THE ALL - AMERICAN BREED” 
THE SHEEP FOR AN EXPANDING 


SHEEP PRODUCTION 


DEVELOPED ON THE RANGE — PROVEN 
BOTH ON RANCH AND FARM — 


More Wools 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
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Bigger Lambs 


112 N. Main St. Logan, Utah 


MARFA 
JACK A. KNIGHT, Mor. 
Marfa, Texas 


A Production Credit Office 


LARGE ENOUGH to handle your complete financing program. De- 
pendable and designed to assist its members in 
making financial progress. 


SMALL ENOUGH to give you individual attention that assures 


R. H. COFFEY, Mgr 


COLEMAN 
J. C. MARSHALL, Mgr 
Coleman, Texas 


is Near You... 


you a friendly and personal credit service. 


Production Credit Association 


— FARMER AND RANCHER OPERATED — 


MIDLAND UVALDE TEXAS 


L. S. R. CLARKE, Mgr. PHIL LANE, Mgr 
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| Select By Taste 


WHY TASTE? Your TONGUE will 
prove the SOFTNESS and SMOOTH- 
NESS of “CARBOTEX” the ONLY 
calcium supplement either you or 
your livestock can eat RAW, as it is 
a soft, powdery formation in the 
ground 

TASTE “CARBOTEX” and all other 
calcium supplements used in FEED 
MIXTURES. Let your TONGUE de- 
cide on the one most soothing to deli- 
cate stomach membranes. 


MANUFACTURERS of FEEDS and 
MINERALS, who use “CARBOTEX,” 
pay a higher price for it, to put a su- 
perior calcium supplement in their 
products. They deserve your patron- 
age. 
FEED “CARBOTEX” equal parts with salt, three per cent in mashes, 
two per cert in other feeds and it will aid in the prevention of 
BLOAT, MILK-FEVER, WOOD-EATING, RICKETS, SOFT- 
SHELL EGGS and Etc., when caused by calcium deficiency. 


“CARBOTEX” is not made by grinding rocks or shells. 


Dial KWFT 620 at 12:15 p.m. 


Texas Carbonate Co. 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


DEPENDABLE 


SERVICE & QUALITY 


CAMERON 


New Homes — Remodeling — Roofs 


Minnesota Quality Paint 
Fine Wallpaper 


Wm. Cameron & Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 


LUCIUS M. STEPHENS & CO. 


DEALER IN WOOL AND MOHAIR 
BONDED WAREHOUSES: LOMETA, TEXAS 
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The Effects of 2,4-D 


On Bitterweed Seed 


Formation 


By Omer E. Sperry, Professor 
Department of Range and Forestry 
Texas A. & M. College 


THE CONTROL of bitterweed, Act- 
inea odorata, is one of the major 
range management problems over 
much of the range country of the Ed- 
wards Plateau and Trans-Pecos areas 
of West Texas. Bitterweed is a poison- 
ous range plant and has been known 
as such since about 1925. It is an an- 
nual which under poor range condi- 
tions and during dry seasons causes a 
high mortality of sheep when eaten 
in large amounts. 

Field experiments with herbicides 
and certain other investigations have 
been conducted since 1947. Bitter- 
weed has been sprayed under field 
conditions with several formulations 
and concentrations of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T using various types of equip- 
ment. Kill results have been erratic 
with only modified growth reactions 
being obtained in many instances. Al- 
though satisfactory kill was not being 
obtained on much of the area treated, 
the herbicide reduced seed formation 
and viability. A study to ascertain the 
extent of this reduction was set up in 
1949. Plants were collected from areas 
treated, seeds counted and germina- 
tion tests made. 

The equipment, gallonages and 
formulations used on the areas where 
collections were taken were variable. 
Water was used as a carrier in all 
treatments and ranged from about 
2% gallons to the acre when applied 
with jeep-mounted buffalo turbines 
and yellow-devil booms to as much as 
100 gallons when applied with cattle 
spray equipment. Samples were col- 
lected from 17 plots which were 
treated with various formulations ap- 
plied by hand sprays and 11 samples 
were collected from as many ranch 
sites where application had been 
made on a large scale. Both esters and 
amine solutions of 2,4-D were used 
on the ranch applications while the 
esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T were used 
on the small plots treated with hand 
sprays. 

The amount of 2,4-D applied to the 
acre ranged from one pint of certain 
formulations to as much as 1% quarts 
of others. The smaller test plots were 
treated with wetting sprays at the 
rates of 440 to 3,000 ppm. (parts per 
million). In pounds of 2,4-D, the acid 
equivalent per acre ranged from about 
43 to approximately 1'2 pounds per 
acre. 

The kill results obtained were very 
erratic. No positive results were ob- 
tained with 2,4,5-T and results with 


2,4-D ranged from little or no notice- 
able effects on the plant to a total 
kill. The best kill was obtained on the 
hand-sprayed plots with the ester ot 
2,4-D at 2,000 ppm. when applied to 
vigorous plants in the pre-bloom stage 
of growth. The poorest kill resulted 
when plants were treated in a late 
flowering stage, or when conditions 
were dry and the plants somewhat 
wilted and showed noticeable effects 
of dry weather. 

Three possible conditions existed 
when plants were not killed by the 
applications of herbicides. First, no 
obvious effects were noted; second, 
noticeable curling, twisting and ab- 
normal head formation took place: 
and the third was top-kill with new 
growth from the base of the plant 
after about 30 days. It was under 
these incomplete kill conditions that 
ranchmen and workers speculated on 
the effects of the spray upon the seed. 

The hand-sprayed plots were on the 
Rufus Allen ranch in Runnels county, 
on both upland and bottomland sites. 
Five collections were made on the 
McIntire ranch in Sterling county fol- 
lowing treatment by a turbine spray. 
Four collections of plants were made 
on the Jackson ranch in Sterling coun- 
ty after treatment with stock-spray 
equipment and a jeep-mounted tur- 
bine. Two collections were made on 
the Brock Jones ranch in Crockett 
county; on one, the plants had been 
sprayed with a stock spray, while the 
other area was treated with a jeep- 
mounted —yellow-devil boom spray. 
Entire plants were collected from a 
center belt on the hand-sprayed plots. 
They were placed in open paper 


“Oh. Mother! We learned to multiply 
at school today!” 
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sacks and allowed to dry before labor- 
atory examination and testing. Care 
was taken to collect plants which 
showed some herbicide reaction. As 
a check, unsprayed plants were col- 
lected in the vicinity of each sprayed 
area, 

One hundred flower heads 
taken from the plants of each col- 
lection. The heads were separated on 
the basis of open and closed. “Closed 
head” is used to designate those heads 
which have matured, shed the peri- 
anth and whose involucra] bracts have 
closed above the seed. “Open head” is 
used to designate flowers that had 
not shed the perianth and whose in- 
volucral bracts have not closed over 
the seeds before the plants were col- 
lected and dried for study 


were 


Twenty-eight closed and 28 open 
lots of seed containing flower heads 
were obtained for the study from 
treated plants and 12 lots were used 
from the unsprayed plants. Seeds were 
counted from tive randomly selected 
flower heads of each of the sample 
lots. One hundred seeds were then 
taken from each sample lot for ger- 
mination tests. Germination was done 
at room temperature in petri dishes on 
moist filter paper. All with 
sprouts were counted as germinated. 
Tabe 1 is a condensation of the re- 
sults obtained from the study. 


seeds 


There was no marked difference in 
either the number of seeds per head 


or in the percentage of germination 


from treated or untreated plants. 
There was, however, a trend for low- 
er seed counts and rates of germina- 
tion in the seeds from closed, earlier 
formed heads. From these data, we 
can sav that 50 to 60 seeds are pro 
duced in each bitterweed flower head 
and that at least 65 percent of the 
seeds produced will germinate the 
next growing season under favorable 
conditions. 

This study indicated that little or 
no bitterweed control benefits are 
obtained from spraying bitterweed 
with 2,4-D unless all plants in an 
area are completely killed before 
flowering. Since bitterweed may ger- 
minate and grow following rains sev- 
eral times during a growing season, a 
single spray treatment, even if lethal 
effects are obtained, cannot do more 
than give temporary benefit. 

Numerous observations and studies 
that 
grass increases in ground cover and 
vigor in a pasture, and that grass can 
be improved in most of the bitter- 
weed-infested areas by proper range 
management. It, therefore, appears 
that bitterweed with herbi 
cides is still in the experimental stage 
and that range improvement through 
deferment, lighter stocking and other 
good practices is still the best long- 


show bitterweed decreases as 


control 


time program for range areas. Limited 
areas and hazard sites of bitterweed 
when treated early enough with kill- 
ing of the ester of 
ranchmen when kill is obtained. 


concentrations 


Good Sheep Line-up 
For Houston Show 


TWENTY-THREE top sheep herds, 
including two from British Columbia, 
Canada, will be exhibited at the 1951 
Houston Fat Stock Show's breeding 
show in Sam Houston Coliseum. 

The nineteenth annual exposition 
gets under way on January 31 for a 
12-day run, President W. A. Lee said, 
with the breeding show starting on 
February 5, during the closing por- 
tion of the show. 

At the same time, Mr. Lee said a 
record 548 fat lambs had been en- 
tered in the market show which will 
be judged on January 31, with the 
animals slated for arrival on January 
29 and 30. The market animals will 
be sold on February 1. In 1950, 380 
fat lambs were exhibited. 

Breeding sheep will arrive on Feb- 
ruary 5 for judging on February 7 
and 8, Mr. Lee said. 

Archer Romero is general chairman 
of the livestock committees, with Guy 
Powell of Kerrville serving as sheep 
committee chairman. B. J. Baskin will 
be general superintendent of the 
show. 

Sheep exhibitors include: Noelke 
and Owens, Sheffield, Texas; Ervin 
E. Vassar, Box 515, Dixon, Calif.; 
Campbell Ranch, Box 515, Dixon, 
Calif.; Jules Gipson, Johnson City, 


Texas; Edward Lange, Rt. 1, Kerr- 
ville, Texas; Joe M. Brown, Jr., P. 
O. Box 351, Alvin, Texas; T. R. Hin- 
ton, RFD 1, Keller, Texas; Albert 
Smyth, Abbotsford, B. C., Canada; 
Buckman & Vassar, Box 515, Dixon, 
Calif.; Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, Rt. 1, 
Box 11, Plano, Texas; J. M. Raiden 
and Son, Honey Grove, Texas; A. C. 
Stewart, RR2, Abbotsford, B. C., 
Canada; Charles Becton, Kerrville, 
Texas; E. L. Dorn & Son, Colorado 
City, Texas. 

Wm. P. Mahoney, Jr., Abbotsford, 
B. C., Canada; Aime F. Real, Kerr- 
ville, Texas; Ed Strader, Justin, Tex- 
as; Trans-Pecos Suffolk Ranch, Box 
986, Ft. Stockton, Texas; Owen 
Bragg, Rt. 2, Talpa, Texas; T. G. 
Gromatzky, Pottsville, Texas; Horace 
Hinkle, Decatur, Texas; H. C. & B. H. 
Johanson, Rt. 1, Brady, Texas; R. R. 
Walston, Menard, Texas. 


Owen Parks of San Saba contract- 
ed to sell 700 Hereford steer vear- 
lings for delivery June 1 at Cresson. 
Price was 31 cents a pound. 

Parks said that a bunch of some 
4,000 Rambouillet mutton lambs at 
San Saba carried a contract price of 
24 cents a pound for May delivery. 


{ PRICE INSURANCE 


... for your 1951 ~ 1952 
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Table 1. 


Average number of seeds and percentage of seed 


germination 


from sprayed anl unsprayed bitterweed plants. (Numbers in parentheses are 


lowest and highest counts obtained.) 


Average numbers of 
seeds per head 


Average percent of 
seed germination 


Open heads Closed heads = Open heads Closed heads 


Seeds from sprayed 65.66 
plants 22-98 
Seeds from un 61.10 
sprayed plants 44-59 


46.87 63.75 57.80 
18-95) 43-54) (33-85) 
50.30 72.33 61.17 
(21-88) 66-85) (48-81) 


B. M. Halbert of Sonora bought 
296 head of 2-to-5-year old ewes 
trom Johnny Hamby of Sonora. Ham- 
by had purchased the sheep from 
Claude Baker ot 
Sonora 


who ranches east 


Otho Drake, San Angelo commis- 
shipped 422 full-wool 
lambs averaging 75 pounds, at 28% 
The lambs were 
Stockton through 


Sion man, 


cents a pound. 
bought Fort 
Othro Adams. 


water when Mule Pumpers are on 


the ob See your dealer for details 


ar 
ALAMO IRON “WORKS 
SAN ANGELO — BROWNSVILLE 
SORPUS CHRISTI — HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO 


MULE PUMPER 


A dependable deep well pumping unit that will run all day unat- 
tended on one tank f gas, producing up to 2,000 gallons per 
ts automatically iled for dependable operation — air } 
yoled for afe operation Vont freeze up in winter or boil away 
summer 
4 are assured of plenty of good 


business depends 


Structure 


COMMODITIES 


Uhlmann 


Members: 

New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
and all other principal 
Commodity Exchanges 


Our facilities to the principal Futures Markets of 
the United States are available to those of you whose 


upon 


WOOL, GRAIN, COTTON, COTTONSEED MEAL, 
COTTON OIL, LARD, HIDES AND OTHER 


MARION J. SCOTT, Manager 
Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo 
Phone No. Local 4220 — Long Distance No. 22 


the Commodity Price 


Grain Co. 


Private Wire To: 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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WHY? 
Is The Auction Method 
Of Selling Livestock BEST? 


FOR THE SELLER... 


because he can dispose of a few or 
several hundred head of livestock in 
one day, thereby saving time and 
shipping cost... 

Also, he usually gets more for his 
stock . . . selling it the auction way. 


FOR THE BUYER... 


because in one day he can see sev- 
eral hundred head of livestock which 
would take him several days of 
travel to see at ranches. The travel 
money saved, he can afford to add 
to the livestock price. 


EL CAMPO LIVESTOCK COMMISSION, P. A. Lundy, Jr., Mgr., El Campo Sale Tuesday 
FRIO LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY, Riley ‘Boots’ Kothmann, Mgr., Pearsall Sale Thursday 
GILLESPIE SALE BARN, Adolf Stieler, Mgr., Fredericksburg Sale Wednesday 
KERR COUNTY LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., Earl Brewton, Mgr., Kerrville Sales Tuesday, Thursday 
LOMETA COMMISSION CO., Charley Boyd, Mgr., Lometa Sale Friday 
MASON SALES CO., Pat Marschall and Clarence Schuesler, Mgrs., Mason Sale Thursday 
MIDLAND LIVESTOCK AUCTION, Don Estes, Mgr., Midland Sale Thursday 
MILLS COUNTY COMMISSION, Malcolm & Sid Jernigan, Mgrs., Goldthwaite Sales Monday, Friday 
PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., Jack Drake, Mgr., San Angelo Sales Tuesday, Friday 
RANCHERS COMMISSION COMPANY, Lem and Jack Jones, Mgrs., Junction Sale Wednesday 
SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO., J. B. Webster, Mgr., San Angelo Sales Monday, Saturday 
UVALDE LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., Uvalde Sale Saturday 
WEBSTER AUCTION COMPANY, Jimmy Webster, Mgr., Sweetwater Sales Monday, Saturday 


The Livestock Auction Companies must be rendering a much needed and 
desired service — otherwise, WHY ARE THEY GROWING SO RAPIDLY? 
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THIS THE SYMBOL 


NO ONE CHARACTER IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUMS UP THE 
1951 OUTLOOK BETTER THAN THE 
QUESTION MARK. NO OTHER SIN- 
GLE LETTER, WORD OR GROUP OF 
WORDS IS MORE EXPRESSIVE OR 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THESE UNCER- 
TAIN TIMES. 


THE ONE SURE FIGURE IN YOUR 
BUSINESS IS YOUR LOCAL BANKER, 
WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO SEE YOU 
THROUGH DEPRESSION AND PROS- 
PERITY — WAR AND PEACE. 


BIG LAKE STATE BANK, Big Lake 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 


FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Coleman 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in Alpine 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 
FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 


OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Lampasas 


SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Angelo 


SANDERSON STATE BANK, Sanderson 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 
THE FIRST STATE BANK, Rankin 


THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, 
Fort Stockton 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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As They Start The New Year - 
General Comments 
Of Ranchmen 


(Excerpts of letters to the magazine 
During the past two months) 


“WRITE Congressmen and Senators 
about draft situation; of course, we 
could write the president, too.” 

° oO 


“My expenses have increased main- 
ly due to brush clearing and irrigation 
projects.” 

e oO 
“I use Spanish goats for brush con- 
trol.” 

“Have too much needle grass. Lots 
of former sheep raisers have quit be- 
cause of it.” (Comanche) 

oO 

“Everything I have to buy has in- 
creased except electricity.” (Ben 
Franklin would love that) 


“Looks like our country is getting 
in a hell of a shape.” 
“Labor higher per day, repairs 25 
to 35% higher, gas higher.” 


“The country will be better off as 
a whole when the government gets 
out of the farmers’ and ranchers’ hair 
and lets the law of supply and demand 
take care of things. If a man has not 
enough sense to run his own business 
2o darn bureau can run it for him at 
2,000 mile range.” 


“Gasoline and repairs higher.” 


“Suggest Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association be considered as essential 
to war effort, or I mean to say, our 
organization should present it that 
way to Congress.” 

“There are too many (breeders) that 
go after the dollar, I saw three regis- 
tered rams offered for sale as studs 
that should have been castrated.” 

oO 


“Labor, food and most everything 
costs more.” 


“Lost too many goats from thieves.” 

“Labor higher.” 
e 


“My taxes are up nearly 1-3 from 
last year, everything up from last year. 
I gave $12.50 each for lambs last 
year and $21 this year for near the 


same class lamb.” 


“Taxes and more taxes, with Uncle 
Sam’s spending we will get still more 
taxes.” 

“Taxes are all up. Income tax 20%. 
As well as labor, groceries and most 
everything.” 


“Hope taxes won't go up any high- 


er — takes the kick out of making 
money.” 
oO 
“It will hurt livestock and wool 
business to put ceiling on wool and 
meat and not on labor and feeds. 
When the last war ended, I was pro- 
ducing at a loss.” 
“Extra labor is up 50%. Cake is up 
from last year. Replacement ewes and 
cows are up 50%. All supplies have 
advanced.” 
“Mohair unpredictable — unhealthy 
condition now.” 


° ° ° 


“Expenses getting higher.” 
° 


“Sure dry in this part of the coun- 
try, no grain up as yet.” 
“We are selling our sheep and goats 
because of the loss by coyotes.” 
“The working of Mexicans of school 
age if they wish to work should be 
permitted. This is their means of mak- 
ing money for clothes and expense to 
go to school.” 
° 
“The price of land is determining 
the amount of livestock raised, no man 
can buy $40 land to raise livestock, 
equals to $2.50 lease.” 
“Have sufficient labor at present, 
but expect frequent turnovers.” 
“Common labor is scarce and inde- 
pendent — lumber and wire is high.” 
° 
“Groceries, labor and feed have all 
advanced.” 
“We need to see that ammunition 
is available to ranchers and farmers or 
coyotes and dogs will get so bad that 
many will have to quit sheep. Army 
needs wool — so better spare us a few 
shells along if war gets worse.” 
“Costs going up.” 
“Labor and general ranch expenses 
have gone up and also price of live- 
stock.” 
“Labor and supplies getting higher 
every year.” 
“There is too much welfare aid — 
too many have quit work.” 
“I think the high prices we have 
gotten for our commodities wil] bal- 
ance things up.” 


hard to get and much 


“Labor 


higher.” 

(From Wyoming) Our forest rights 
are being reduced and sheep numbers 
have to be reduced. Forest reductions 
are mainly responsible for reduction 
of sheep population. The forest policy 
of continually reducing permittees is 
ruining the sheep business in these 
parts. Our May lambs @ 4'% months 
old averaged over 90 pounds. Some 
4'2 months old fat lambs 88% of 
lambs in two bands averaged 101 
pounds September 18th. These are 
lambs born in May. Our old ewes 
1536 head mostly wet ewes, after 
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overnight shrink October 16 averaged 
156.2 pounds. 

The 101 pound fat lambs and most 
ot the old ewes come off forest allot- 
ments where they are reducing ow 
grazing permits because they claim 
over grazing. Yet after 56 years on 
these allotments we are bringing oft 
larger and fatter lambs than ever. 
This forest policy means ruination of 
the sheep industry. It is our biggest 
problem. Such short sightedness 
should be stopped. Sheep numbers 
must go down as fast as forest reduc- 
tions are made. Compared with for- 
mer numbers we are down between 
40 and 50 %. 


And Many Have Something To Say - 


Magazine Comments 


“I LIKE THE magazine all right and 
especially the program that you sup- 
port in behalf of the stock farmer.” 

“Don’t know of any improvement 
you could make.” 

“Everyone enjoys the magazine es- 
pecially the feature stories of early 
Texas. We are all interested in the 
market reports and the news of ranch- 
men.” 

“Magazine O. K. I like local articles 


on soil improvement.” 


“Like Mark Twain's weather, all it 
does is talk about our problems. A 
wool scouring plant is not in the off- 
ing so I pay freight on 6,000 pounds 
of dirt and grease again. Why not in- 
vestigate and publish facts — cost of 
plant, overhead, by-products sale? 
Can't we afford to send a man to New 
Braunfels? Harry Hymen, deceased, 
wrote “Hymen Happenings’ for the 
Colorado City Record each week for 
three years stressing the need of a 
bridge over Hackberry Creek. P.S. 
He got the bridge.” 


“Receive others — but none give as 
complete coverage.” 

“You have a good magazine. I enjoy 
reading it and as I have a good sale 
for sheep in Texas it is my most im- 
portant magazine. Don’t let Dallas 
beat the mohair industry down. Some- 
one is getting a pull out of that. Have 
a lot of good friends and relatives in 
Texas so I am interested in it just 
about as much as I am in Kentucky.” 
(Man of Kentucky) 

“Fine magazine, and one I intend 
to take as long as I raise sheep and 
goats.” 

“Have more practical articles by 
ranchers who have met and conquered 
problems; not people who studied 
them in books but a variety gives lots 
of ideas.” 

“Like market outlook and breeding 
reports — magazine tops.” 


“Magazine only source of informa- 
tion in area with no sheep and goats. 
Useful and valuable information.” 

° e 

“It is an important livestock maga- 

zine.” 


° ° ° 


“Great stimulus to this section.” 
“Your magazine is very helpful to 
me — its full coverage on sales and 
look aheads are interesting.” 
° ° 
“Better if we had paper every week 
instead of once a month.” 
“We like your magazine because its 
one paper that never fails to tell the 
truth, we get good idea on raising 
sheep, goats and in many other ways 
it is helpful.” 
e 
“Many people don’t realize it, but 
Foxtail Johnson page has lots of 
sense even if he does bring it in a 
funny way. We send lots of these 
Sheep & Goat Raiser magazines to 
veterans’ hospitals.” 
° 


“Good magazine. Personally would 
like a little more grass and goat news. 
but know you have to cover every- 
thing.” 

“Helpful magazine for the farmer 
and the rancher.” 

“We think the S&GR can't be beat. 
It keeps one informed on the newest 
and latest improvements and other 
happenings. We look forward eagerly 
to its coming every month.” 


“Best I know of and like Allred’s 
articles about grass.” 

“We think it is a good magazine, 
the most interesting to ranch folks. 
Keeps us up on what is happening in 
our world. Thanks a million for all 
your efforts.” 

“I think it one of the best of its kind 
on the market as it covers more than 
most. It is equally good or better than 
most of the better farm magazines.” 
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On the Wool Front 


By Bill Snyder 


Extension Wool Marketing Specialist 


SHEEP NUMBERS increasing 
throughout — the Moreover, 
though sheep numbers have declined 
steadily in this country since 1942. 
this trend downward has nearly halt- 
ed now. Reports trom several western 
states indicate that sheep herds once 


are 
world. 


again are being built up. And many 
growers in this state are keeping 
more of their ewe lambs for replace- 
ment this fall than they were a year 
ago. On the other hand, twenty-five 
per cent more ewes and old sheep 
have been going to slaughter this year 
than were shipped to market a year 
ago. So the road back will be slow 
in this country, at least for several 
vears. Whereas sheep numbers prob- 


Armistead Rust, Angelo’s 
mayor, has bought six Quarter saddle 
horses from the Jacobs Livestock Co. 
of San Angelo. The horses went to 
Rust’s Bear Creek Ranch in Kimble 
County. 

Caton Jacobs, owner of the live- 
stock firm, also reported the sale of 
horses to W. G. Cozby of Dilly; to 
B. Z. Leatherwood of McAlester, 
Okla., and to Clyde Bover of Tatum, 
N. M. All horses were unbroken 2- 
and-3-vear olds. 

No known case of sheep scabies 
remains undipped in Texas, accord- 
ing to Pierce Hoggett of Kerrville, 
superintendent of the scabies work 
for the Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sion of Texas. 

All cases known to exist have been 
dipped a second time. There are at 
the present time, still 5 old quaran- 
tines on 3,000 sheep, all of which 
are due to be released from isolation 
in a maximum of 6 weeks. 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For descriptive literature of America’s 
leader in the production and sales 
field write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Box D 
Middleville, Michigan 


SUFFOLKDALE. 
MEADOWS 


We offer SUFFOLKS, both 
RAMS AND EWES 
At All Times 


Tom L. Patrick 


ably will rise more rapidly in such 
Australia. That country 
drought several 
30 mil 


a greater num- 


countries as 
had a verv severe 
vears ago, losing at that time 
lion head of sheep 
ber lost than we even now have in 
the entire United States. But Austra- 
lian sheep numbers have been rapidly 
built up since that time and soon may 
approach peak levels there again. 
All-in-all. 
should be in a most favorable posi 
tion tor the next three or four years 
This. inasmuch as world wool pro 
duction will lag behind demand for 
that length of time. Moreover 
sumer incomes probably will remain 
at a high level which will mean more 
money in the pocket to spend for 
needed wool clothing and wool fix- 
tures in the home. Further, military 
requirements for wool, the favored 
fabric for most combat clothes of the 
armed services, should remain high. 


wool growers here 


con- 


JCHN C. REED BUYS 
VAN HORN RANCH 


JOHN C. REED ot 
has pure hased a 25-section ranch near 
Van Horn from Joe 
Consideration, which 


livestock 


Sterling City 


Pierce of Ozona 
did in 
clude any was said to be 
$125,000 

Last vear Reed bought 25-sections 
from 


adjoining this new purchase 


Dempster Jones of Ozona 


the land bought from Pierce lies 
Van 


smooth 


ibout 35 miles northwest of 


with 


ranch fairly 
mountains 1S 


well 


county some 


fenced with net wire ind 
watered 

While transactions were not com- 
Reed the 
place December |. The deal was ar 
ranged by Clem Harkey of El Paso. 


interests 


plete possession of 


vot 


Pierce retains ranching 


wound Ozona 


THE SUFFOLK— 


MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 


. LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING 


1. Small, smooth heads 
TIME 

2. Alert 

3. Open face 

4. Unequalled 
FASTER 


Excellent mutton form 
MORE 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK 


SHEEP SOCIETY 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS 
NO WOOL BLINDNESS 


constitutions 
BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT 


GREATER HARDINESS 


WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR 


Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


FOR 1951 


TEXAS’ NUMBER ONE SUFFOLK STUD FLOCK 
PROMISES YOU THE SAME QUALITY AND BREEDING 


Tr ans- P C€COS Ranch - Fort Stockton, Texas 
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Docking Fluid 
DDT 


E Q 335 Screw 
Worm Remedy 


Screw Worm 
Smears 


Phenothiazine Salt 
Soremouth Vaccine 
Blackleg Vaccine 
Mixed Bacterin 
Branding Fluid 
Leather Goods 
Bits and Spurs 
Turner Livestock 


Chutes 


PRODUCTS 
for 


>t >t >t 


Phenothiazine Drench 
% Special Phenothiazine Drench 
¥% Sleeping Sickness Vaccine 
¥% Best Quality Rope 
% Agricultural Chemicals 
% Brush and Tree Killers 
* Weed Killers 
% Insecticides 
Herbicides 


See Your Dealer 


Southwestern 
Salt Supply Company 


P. O. Box 421 — Phone 6736 -- San Angelo, Texas 
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For JANuary, 1951 


Fort Worth Ready for 
Show Visitors 


FORT WORTH’S Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show stands 
ready to welcome sheepmen, cattle- 
men and visitors from over the nation 
and from foreign lands to its 1951 
show, where this year the premium 
purse is swollen to an all-time high of 
$146,000, including the horse show 
and rodeo. Show dates are from Jan. 
26 through Feb. 4. 

Livestock awards wil] total $96,- 
052, and of that amount $4,245 will 
be awarded in the Sheep and Angora 
Goat Department and $1,128 in the 
Boys’ Lamb Show. 

Judges in the sheep, goat and lamb 
departments, announced by W. A. 
(Bill) King, assistant manager and 
livestock superintendent, include: 
Fine Wool Breeds, Jim Gray, San 
Antonio; Medium Wool Breeds, Joe 
Dixon, Fort Worth; Angora Goats, 
Bob Davis, Uvalde, and lambs, Vestal 
Askew, Sonora. 

J. M. Jones of College Station will 
be back as superintendent of the 
Sheep and Angora Department and 
the Boys’ Lamb Show, and assistant 
superintendents will be Johnnie Vest- 


al and Charles Prindle, both of Fort 
Worth. 

The hundreds of thousands of visit- 
ors expected to swarm the grounds of 
beautiful Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum and Auditorium will see several 
important improvements including the 
new Poultry Building, an increase of 
approximately 100 per cent in the 
carload-and-pen bull division quar- 
ters, improved facilities for stabling 
horses, and glassed-in archways join- 
ing 10 livestock buildings along a 
950-foot frontage. 

In addition to a superlative live- 
stock show, the Exposition calendar 
both 
evening performances of the world’s 


also includes afternoon and 


greatest indoor rodeo, and a South- 


western square dance contest. 


The central office of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders of America is being 
transferred from Fargo, N. D. to 
Logan, Utah. U. S. Archibald of Gil- 
lett, Wyoming, is president of the 
Breeders. 


AUSTRALIANS TRY 
BRANDING WITH 
PLASTIC EAR DISC 


FOR SHEEP identification 
type plastic ear disc is the order of 
the day in Australia. according to Eu- 
gene Bertone, Colorado A and M. 
Experiment Station specialist. Ber- 
tone has just returned from a stay in 
Australia and reports that a firm 
there has devised the ear disc m 48 
ditferent shapes and numbers and in 


hew- 


several colors. 

The discs at work seem satistactory 
One flock manager Bertone observed 
grades the wool on all sheep about a 
week before thev are shorn as lambs 
Then these sheep are ear tagged with 
a different shaped or colord disc. This 
eliminates grading for the next shear- 
ings as the sheep are separated by 
color or shape of the ear tag 

Greatest advantage in the ear-disc 
system of marking is that it does away 
with the wasteful and unsatisfactory 
branding of sheep on the wool. and 
makes for easier identification and 
culling. 

A small hole is punched in the ani- 
mal’s ear and the two-part disc is 
snapped through and brands the ani- 
mal for life. 

Tom Morriss, Jr. of Balmorhea 
purchased 600 ewes, yearlings and 
up, from George Baker of Fort Stock- 
ton. Price was $25 a head. 


PLANS MADE FOR 
BROWNWOOD SHOW 
AND SALE 


THE DATES oft January 19 and 20 
have been set for the 1951 Brown- 
Livestock Exposition. Joe 
Rothe, Brown County agent, will be 
general chairman of the show. Sup- 
erintendent of the boys’ events will 
be Warren Pickens, assistant agent. 

In conjunction with the show on 
the Camp Bowie grounds, the an- 
nual the Brown County 
Hereford Association and the Brown 
County Polled Hereford Association 
will be held. The horned sale will be 
January 19 and the polled auction on 
January 20. 


RAM SALES 
WERE GOOD 


If IS sure dry. Most of our grain we 
planted is still unsprouted and that 
that is up hasn't made any pasture 
for the livestock. The sheep and cat- 
tle are doing all right as we have a 
lot of cured grain. 

Ram sales have been good and we 
sold our last two yearling Southdown 
rams to Mr. J. I. Cartwright of Ter- 
rell, Texas and shipped them this past 
Tuesday. We won't have any more 
Southdown rams to offer until the old 
ewes produce a new crop. 

HAM CHOAT 


Olney, Texas 


wood 


sales of 


production and growth. 


For information about 


Stock Show, January 26 - 


Burrus TEXO Range Feeds 
Dealer or write Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth, Texas 


AT THE 1951 SOUTHWESTERN 
EXPOSITION AND FAT STOCK SHOW 


will be TEXO fed. Among the ranchmen who feed for profits and results, 
you'll find that TEXO’S the choice! To hold such loyalty TEXO Range * 
Feeds consistently ‘‘measure up’ to the requirements of every feeding 
condition. They are fortified with Vita-Plus Mineral Supplement, a rich 
concentrate containing high potency Vitamins necessary to economical 


the feed of champions 


Burrus Feed Mills was the first exhibitor to sign up for space at the Southwestern Exposition 
February 4. Visit our booth . 


see your local 


- Make it your headquarters 


Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth, Texas 


MEET THE CHAMPIONS 


There will be new champions crowned at the Big Show and many of them 


TEXO Feed 


and Fat 


fxg Ge 

THE TEXO HIRED HANDS 

*OLLOWING 


‘ Fort Werth 


FSG; . 


£99 


Monday. ‘Medewode 


€ 
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Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at San Angelo 
Has a Complete Stock of Paint, 
Wallpaper and Glass for Your 
RANCH HOME. 


ART SUPPLIES 


NAYLOR 
HOTEL 


a HEADQUA 26 W. TWOHIG, PHONE 6534 
: San Angelo, Texas SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WELCOME — 
RANCHMEN AND FAMILIES 


| 


To a Restaurant that has been serving Ranchmen and West Texas for 
25 Years — We boast not only the famous — 


“CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH” 


but that PERSONAL SERVICE that you will never forget — also 
DINNERS, STEAKS, Sandwiches and your favorite beverage. 


Bring your family to a most pleasant environment — and for that im- 
portant member of the Family — High Chairs for the Baby. 


OPEN 24 HOURS CURB SERVICE 


JACK KELLY’'S 


S. CHADBOURNE AND AVE. A SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Planning To Repair or Modernize 
Your Home? 


LET US HELP YOU 


We will be glad to arrange FHA financing for you. 

You can repair, remodel, or modernize your property now and 
enjoy the benefit of such improvements as you pay for them 
on convenient FHA terms. 


e No Red Tape 

e Low-Cost FHA Rate 

e Amounts Financed from $60 
To $2,500.00 


Cactus 
Lumber Co. | 


“Headquarters for Building Materials” | 
2121 N. Chadbourne St. Phone 8139 San Angelo, Texas 
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Texas Delaine News 


By Lester D. Lohman 


THE ANNUAL winter directors’ 
meeting has been called tor January 
5 at Buchanan Dam. Next month this 
reporter will give a full report of the 
meeting, the results of which will be 
important to the exhibitors for the 
coming show and sale. New rules 
that will apply to it will be worked 
out, and this year the exhibitors will 
know long enough in advance what 
they will be allowed to show, and 
what classes will be shown as well 
as what ages. 

At the last annual meeting at Cole- 
man, Texas, a committee was ap- 
pointed to work on a uniform set of 
show rules to apply in years to come. 
Chairman is Clyde Glimp of Lometa, 
with Owen Bragg of Talpa and 
Frank Kimbrough of Salado as com- 
mittee members. 

All breeders of registered Delaine 
Sheep should note that the closing 
date for registering 1950 lambs is 
February 1, 1951. All registrations 
must be in the secretary’s office by 
that time. Fee for registering lambs 
is 50 cents a head. 

A letter from our good friend, Mr. 
Sappington of Talpa, states that the 
small grain is all dead. Just plain dry 
and all he has left is the small grain 
that is still lying in the ground. It will 
probably stay there until it rains. At 
the time of his letter in early Decem- 
ber, Mr. Sappington had 39 lambs 
on the ground from 42 ewes and 21 
head yet to lamb in January. He will 
have about 40 head of registered De- 
laine ewes to sell after shearing time. 

In a letter from Clyde Glimp of 
Lometa he reports 100 lambs on the 
ground at the time of his letter, the 
middle of December, and he is really 
putting out the feed. 

Wedding Bells 

Our vice-president, Frank Kim- 
brough of Salado, and Miss Agnes 
Capps tied the marital knot Novem- 
ber 4. Your reporter did not have 
sufficient information to get it in 
time for the last issue, but here’s wish- 
ing the young couple the best of 
everything in their coming years of 
married life. 

Frank says his lambs are growing 
out extra good and should have some 
real growthy yearlings for the coming 
season. 

From our secretary, George Johan- 
son of Brady, comes word that he in- 
tends to run his waste paper through 
the feed mill and see how his sheep 
like it. He reports more waste paper 
than he has green feed for the sheep. 
Nearly all his small grain is dead and 
he has replanted with the exception 
of 100 acres, which he planted in the 
dry. George had 50 fall lambs at the 
time we received his letter and he re- 
marks that “they should have waited 
until spring to be born.” 

Every one is feeling the pinch of 
the feed bill. 

The Association has promise of do- 
ing a record volume of business dur- 


ing the coming year, with registrations 
and transfers being heavy throughout 
the 12 months. 

Here's wishing every one a happy 
and prosperous New Year with peace 
throughout the world. 


RAY WYATT INJURED 


IN CAR ACCIDENT 

RAY WYATT of Bandera, president 
of the Bandera County Ranchman 
and Farmers Association, is recuper- 
ating at his home from injuries re- 
ceived in a car wreck near Kerrville, 
December 22. He sustained a broken 
knee cap and head lacerations which 
were not considered serious. The 
pickup in which he was riding was a 
total wreck. The accident was blam- 
ed on a dense early morning fog. 


rr rer 


COLEMAN BOYS SHOW 


JANUARY 15 AND 16 


C. M. HUCKABEE, Coleman Coun- 
ty Agent, has announced the judges, 
and number of 4-H entries for the 
Coleman County livestock show set 
for January 15 and 16, 

George Johansen of Brady will 
judge breeding sheep, Durward 
Lewter, Howard county agent, will 
judge fat calves and breeding cattle, 
and Tommy Stuart of Sylvester will 
judge fat lambs. 

Four-H Club boys will exhibit 65 
lambs, 20 breeding sheep, 27 calves, 
and 15 fat barrows. These animals 
will be in community shows before 
the county show. 


BLANCHE ALITZER 


NAMED TOP ROPER 


MISS BLANCHE ALITZER, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. O. R. Alitzer of 
Del Rio, now holds the title of the 
world’s top woman steer and calf 
roper. She earned this fame with 
1,967 points in performance during 
1950. 

She also won fourth place in the 
All-Round Cowgirls contest sponsor- 
ed by the Girl's Rodeo Association. 


ALTON CATHEY 


BUYS RANCH 


ALTON CATHEY, a former Irion 
County resident, has sold his farm 
land near Acala in the Rio Grande 
Valley for $80,000. 

He has purchased and leased a 17- 
section ranch near Carlsbad, N. M.., 
and has bought a residence in Carls- 
bad. 

Cathey began operation of the new 
ranch, January 1. 


Eddie Reynolds of Roswell, N. M., 
contracted 3,000 mixed Rambouillet 
lambs at 25 cents a pound. Contract 
is from Ralph Sellers, also of Roswell, 
tor October 15 delivery. 
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SIZE OF YOUR LAMB CROP 
MAY DEPEND ON YOUR 
WINTER FEEDING PLAN 


It’s a long way from the day ewes are bred till lambs are sold. 
And there’s no profit in poor lamb crops... light wool clips. 
You can help your ewes through the winter in condition to handle 
the double job of growing wool and lambs. It takes the right 
kind of feed to keep ewes in shape to drop husky lambs and 
have the milk to start them fast. 


That’s why so many Texas sheepmen supplement range with 
Purina Range Checkers. Purina Checkers have the carbohydrates 
ewes need for heat and energy, plus a VARIETY of protein and 
mineral to help ewes lamb a. big crop. Some of your neighbors 
feed Purina. Just ask them about results they get. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth > Lubbock 


Remember, Purina Range Checkers are 


MADE RIGHT... 
PROVED RIGHT... 
PRICED RIGHT 


So be sure to see your Purina Dealer before you 
buy or book your winter feed supply. 
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Makes a Big Difference 


THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
11 Ounce Cowboy Denim 

© Branded Cowhide Label! 
© Buy your correct size. . . 
They're Sanforized-Shrunk! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
Money-Back Guarantee! 
lodies’ & Boys’ — 8-0z. Sonforized Denim 
if Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South 


ity, Mo. 
Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. 
Sanforized-Shrinhage less than 1% 
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BONIDA FARM SUFFOLK 


EWE SALE REPORT 


A NORTH American record for the 
number of ewes sold and price receiv- 
ed was established when bidders from 
eleven states bid eagerly to claim 222 
registered Suffolk ewes for an aver- 
age of $108.28 per head in the Bon- 
ida Farm Sale at the Eastern Idaho 
State Fair Grounds, Blackfoot, Idaho, 
November 29th. 

A +. of $300 was reached twice 
when E. T. Brown of Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona outbid the 
large gathering of Suffolk breeders to 
take the 1950 Montana Winter Fair 
Champion ewe. This price was reach- 
ed again a few minutes later when 
John Brodie, Lander, Wyoming, 
claimed Lot 9, an unshown three 
year old. Third high was reached on a 
5 year old ewe at $250 paid by Ari- 
zona State College. This institution’s 
quest for quality was continued when 
Brown bid $200 for the 1949 Mon- 
tana Winter Fair Champion Ewe and 
also took the top ewe lamb at $200. 
Fourth top went to Brodie at $210. 


Several ewes reached $200 including 
a pen of two-three year olds bought 
by Ennis Pickett, of Oakley, Idaho. 

Largest buyer of the sale was 
George H. Nicholson, Hollywood, 
Calif., represented by the veteran 
Suffolk breeder, Mike Barclay, of 
Blackfoot, Idaho. This firm took 63 
head including the 1948 Eastern Ida- 
ho State Fair Champion ewe. 

The top five averaged $252, the 
top ten averaged $220, the top fifteen 
$202.33 and the top 25 averaged 
$181.25 exceeding the recent record- 
breaking Ogden Suffolk Ewe Sale, for 
the number sold. 

Under the gavel of Colonel Earl O. 
Walters, who has sold most of North 
America’s record purebred sheep 
sales, the offering was quickly sold to 
25 buyers from seven states. Idaho’s 
claim as the leading Suffolk state 
was strengthened when 106 head re- 
mained there, going into 8 counties. 
Sixty-three went to California, twenty 
to Utah, seventeen to Wyoming, six 


NO. 
Also vallable in 9, 10 


Gray's 


5 — 14 ft. Stock Trailer. Double sheep decks, two tail gates, center partition. 
2 ft. sizes, or whatever 


you fancy. Equipped with 4 


Cars, Pickups, etc. 


e Trailer Hitches Installed on 


against spring 


Save Your Trucking Expense by a 
Permanent Investment in a Gray 
Trailer 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


The Safest Trailer Made 


Aluminum Horse Trailers 
Stock Trailers 

Boat, Hunting, Fishing and 
Luggage Trailers 

Ranch and Farm Welding 
Branding Irons 

Automatic Disc Grinding 


SuHeep & Goat 


to Arizona, six to Montana and four 
to Washington. 

Buyers’ names, address and number 
purchased are as follows: 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Ari- 
zona, six; John Brodie, Lander, Wyo- 
ming, ten; Donald Faxon, Pow- 
ell, Wyo., seven; George H. Nichol- 
son, Hollywood, Calif., sixty - three 
Gilbert Bingham & Son, Cornish, 


Utah, twenty; Dave Hagenbarth, 
Dillon, Mont., six; Gerald M. Eads, 
Lopez, Wash., four; Idaho Buyers: 


Mark Tucker, Teton City, five; Glen 
Tucker, Teton City, six; C. A. Traugh- 
ber & Sons, Roberts, three; Paul 
Allen & Son, Newdale, three; John 
Briggs, Blackfoot, thirteen; Melvin D. 
Hopkins, Blackfoot, nine; Ray Hud- 
son, Buhl, five; Ennie Pickett, Oakley, 
seven; Irvin V. Harrop, Lorenzo, 
eleven; G. Wallace Wadsworth, Idaho 
Falls, six; Lynn Moedl, Idaho Falls, 
five; Paul Taylor, Idaho Falls, three; 
Ivan Oren Shively, Idaho Falls, five; 
J. A. Silvester, Rexburg, five; Clyde 
Thompson, Grace, thirteen; William 
Behle, Jr., Thatcher, two. 

An important factor in the success 
of the sale was the excellent facilities 
of the new Sheep Pavilion at the East- 
ern Idaho State Fair grounds through 
the cooperation of Ruth Hartkopf, 
Manager; Frank DeKay, President of 
the Fair Board and Forest Larsen, 
Sheep Supt. Contributing materially 
to the fast moving sale were the mem- 
bers of the live wire Idaho Sheep 
Breeders Association, headed by Jessie 
Fullerton, Idaho Falls and ably assist- 
ed by her husband, Powell, and Mrs. 
Ola Rucker, wife of Association Sec- 
retary, Jack Rucker of Shelley, Idaho. 

Bonida Farm is located at Lima, 
Montana and is owned by B. D. Mur- 
doch, formerly of Idaho Falls. Suffolk 
sheep and Duroc Swine breeding op- 
erations will continue on a reduced 
scale, while a pasture and improve- 
ment reorganization program is in 
progress. 


. Canvas Covers Made for 
= Horse Trailers, Pickups, etc. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 


PAYS 1950 DIVIDEND i 


STOCKHOLDERS in the Texas Pro- 
duction Credit Association were re- 1 
cipients of a 5 per cent dividend for 
the fiscal year of 1950. Directors of 
| the Association met in San Angelo 
| December 11 and authorized the pay- 
| ment, 
| Capital stock of the association is 
| $380,000. Phil Lane, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association, said that 
approximately $19,000 cash would 
be paid in dividends. 

The annual membership meeting 
of the Texas Production Credit Asso- 
ciation will be held January 22 at the 
Hotel Cactus in San Angelo. 

Present at the directors’ meeting 
Oo were J. R. Canning of Eden, presi- 
dent; J. S. Farmer of Junction, vice 
president; R. C. Chandler, Carr Lef- 
fell and W. B. Wilson all of San 


Trailers for rent 

Bull Dog Trailer Hitches and Jacks 
Pickup Sideboards Custom Built 
For Your Safety, Convenience 
We Install Warner Electric Brakes 


GRAY TRAILER CO. 


105 Allen San Angelo Phone 3719 


NO. 9 — 10 ff. Stock Trailer 
and 


O)(O O 
OVERNIGHT DELIVERY of RANGE CUBES - anywhere in West Texas 


LAMESA, TEXAS 


e Protein e Manufacturers of Range Cubes Angelo; Max Menzies of Menard, and 
e Vitamins e And other LIVESTOCK and POULTRY FEEDS D. White of Fort Stockton. 
e Mineral e DEALERS IN GRAIN i 


Walton Kothmann of Menard re- 
ceived 336 short-wool lambs Decem- 


MINIMAX FEED & ELEVATOR CO. a 


LAMESA, TEXAS The lambs weighed about 95 pounds 
' 2' and sold at 26% cents a pound. 


| 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE USEFUL 
AGAINST SHEEP SCABIES 


ENCOURAGING tests with benzene 
hexachloride to secure better control 
of sheep scabies — skin inflammation 
caused by mites—have been made as a 
single treatment in an unheated dip 
by Bureau of Animal Industry workers 
in cooperation with State experiment 
stations. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this promising chemical as a 
possible substitute for the accredited 
methods now in use with lime-sulfur 
and nicotine dips have been studied 
in New Mexico, Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia, and were recently reported by 
H. E. Kemper and I. E. Roberts be- 
fore the U. S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation meeting in Chicago. 

Benzene Hexachloride (BHC) 
should be used against sheep scabies 
in a quantity to provide 0.06 percent 
gamma isomer. This concentration is 
higher than that required under ideal 
coaditions, and is deemed ample to 
provide for all allowances to be made 
under farm and ranch operations. It 
is pointed out, however, that BHC 
should be confined to flocks of sheep 
which are not intended to be shipped 
out of the state. This precaution is 
advised by the authorities in the Bu- 
reau owing to the fact that there is 
no practical, reliable vat-side test in 
use to tell the actual strength of the 
BHC batch in the vat at all times. 
Such a test is officially recognized, 
however, for lime-sulfur and nicotine 
dips. Hence the latter are the only 
preparations now recognized for of- 
ficial dipping against scabies on flocks 
intended for interstate shipment. 

In view of the fact that repeated 
experiments show that BHC dip can 
be used effectively without heating it 
and that one application usually ob- 
tains excellent control of the mites, its 
further study by state agencies and 
individuals to get more first-hand in- 
formation is recommended. 

A disadvantage to the widespread 
use of the newer chemical is that the 
wettable BHC powder is not soluble 
in water. This means that it will tend 
to settle in the bottom of the dipping 
vat unless some mechanical stirring 
device is used, or sheep are kept going 
through it constantly to splash and 
mix the liquid material. 

Moreover, this insoluble wettable 
BHC is apparently taken up by the 
fleeces of sheep in somewhat great- 
er proportions than that originally 
suspended in the water. The combina- 
tion of greater tendency of the mater- 
ial to settle and to be taken up in the 
fleeces, means that it is likely to be 
diluted considerably in strength after 
dipping several thousand sheep in a 
single vat. This calls for increasing 
the proportion of the wettable mater- 
ial when replenishing the vat con- 
tents. 

Here again the absence of an ade- 
quate and easily operated vat-side test 
for the strength of the BHC solution 
offers a drawback for the present— 
which may be overcome with further 
experimental trials. 

Scab is an old disease, tracing back 


to the ancient tlocks of Asia. It be- 
came so prevalent here in the nineties 
that England placed an embargo on 
sheep shipments from this country. 
Thereupon the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture began its campaign in co- 
operation with the principal sheep 
raising States to find practical meth- 
ods for scabies control. Using the two 
preferred treatments, lime-sulfur and 
nicotine-sulphate, rigidly handled in 
dipping procedures, with accurate 
check tests of the heated dipping solu- 
tions, and even double dippings in 10- 
to 14-day intervals much has been 
done toward elimination of scabies in 
the Southwest. At present, scabies is 
more prev alent east of the Mississippi. 
and nearly every state in this area is 
on the lookout for signs of scabies and 
in maintaining rigid quarantine 
against it. 


FEBRUARY 10 DATE 


FOR DEL RIO SHOW 
PETE MONZINGO, county agent of 
Val Verde County, announced that 
the Del Rio junior livestock show will 
be held Saturday, February 10. 

Vestal Askew of Sonora, buyer for 
Armour and Co., will be judge, and 
Walter Britten of College Station will 
be auctioneer. 

Forty-four 4-H Club boys are feed- 
ing out 80 mutton lambs, 26 ram 
lambs and 14 ewe lambs for the 
event. 


MENARD SHOW 


JANUARY 13 


MENARD COUNTY'S 4-H Club 
Livestock Show will be held January 
13 at the Legion Park in Menard. 

Herman Carter of San Angelo will 
judge the show which features a 
$243 premium list. 

County Agent R. E. Nolan is in 
charge of the show. 
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DELAINE 


MERINOS 
FINER, LONGER STAPLE 


WOOL 


BETTER 


MUTTON 
Histories and List of 
Breeders on Request 
The 
AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASSN. 


D. S. BELL, Secretary 
206 Paimer Bidg. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO. 


Bevie DeMoville, Owner-Mgr. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


‘ 


701 Rust St. 


Phone 3320 


| 


DELAINES 


You Can Be SURE 
Your Wool Production 
In The Future Will 
Be Very PROFITABLE 
if it Is DELAINE. 


U. S. Supply Is 50% 
Of Needed Production. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Texas Delaine Merino Record Assn. 


GEO. H. JOHANSON, Secy. 
BRADY, TEXAS 


| MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


OPEN AGAIN 


LITTLE MEXICO CAFE 


“WHERE THE BEST PEOPLE EAT THE BEST FOOD” 


“SAN ANGELO’S MOST EXCLUSIVE MEXICAN CAFE” 
The Best of Mexican Foods Prepared by our Famous 
Mexican Chefs, in our All Metal, Open Kitchen 
Remember our E] Sombrero Room 
for parties and clubs 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM } CURIOS — NOVELTIES 
STEAKS MOCCASINS — GIFTS 


LITTLE MEXICO CAFE 


Newer and Finer Than Ever 


S. CHADBOURNE AT AVENUE A 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DIAL 7577 
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Firestone 


DELUXE 
CHAMPION TIRES 


Stronger, safer than 
ever be es 


fore . new, 
improved Safti-Lock 
heavier cush 


Wool and Mohair 
Market Report 


By Sheep and Goat Raiser Boston Bureau 


Firestone Store 
Concho & Irving San Angelo) scoured and also wool by-products 11. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
SUOUHNEUHHONSUAEUHNLHHLHETHHTTHHHEMMAAANANIN | has prevented any rush of buying on — tion informed the Wool Trade through 


SCARCITY OF wools, original and — gram released on Monday, December 


| the Boston market as might be expect- president Harold A. Bishop that the 


Please Mention This Magazine— | ed following the announcement‘of the — wool buying program is now officially 
When Answering Advertisements | Government Wool Procurement Pro- in force. Offerings were received 


December 12 and succeeding days of 
any of the types listed in schedule A 
which was attached to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announcement 
LS-262 circulated through the wool 
trade on December 7. 


| The Technical Committee submit- 
ted the following conversion formulae 
as being the most nearly accurate and 
proper: 

(1) To convert the Bradford yield 
of a lot of wool, the term “Bradford 
| yield” meaning their oil-combed top 
| and noil yield, into a Customs’ clean 
| content basis, multiply the Bradford 
| yield by 93%. ie., if a lot of Austra- 
| lian wool shows an invoiced Bradford 
| yield of 10,000 pounds, the U. S. 
Customs’ clean content of this lot of 
| wool will be approximately 9,300 
| pounds. 
| (2) To convert a wool from its U. S. 
commercial yield, or U. S. oil-combed 
top and noil yield, to a Customs’ clean 
content basis, multiply the U. S. 


PLAN TO BUY BETTER ANGORA 


the U. S. commercial yield, or U. S. 


GOATS THIS YEAR — AND BUY anc noit yield, on 


lot of wool is 10,000 pounds, the U. S. 


mately 9,650 pounds. The above case 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS'N. applies to all wools bought on a U. S. 


ted 1900 oil-combed top and noil yield, regard- 
Incorpora 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


less of origin. 


NEW ORLEANS 


BETTER BAGS ARE MADE 
MENTE MAKES THEM [ 


FULL WEIGHT 


Place Your Order Early — Burlap Supplies 


Write, Wire or Phone Our Nearest Office for 


MENTE & CoO., INC. 


Are Limited 


Latest Quotations 
DEPT. SG 


ISAAC T. RHEA, PRES. 


HOUSTON © SAVANNAH 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Difterentials between the various 
scoured wools and Customs’ clean 
content are being prepared and will 
be forwarded as it becomes evident. 

The announcement LS-262 outlined 
(1) Offers of sale (2) Eligible wool 
(3) Specifications (4) Delivery date (5) 
Tolerance (6) Clean content (7) 
Weight (8) Performance bond and 
packaging, marking, inspection, spot 
wool, arbitration, payment, freight 
and insurance, delivery, a total of 21 
items of information pertaining to 
the program. In addition the CCC 
goes on to announce that it will con- 
sider purchasing a wide variety of 
Australian wools and wool items in- 
cluding by-products, pulled wools, 
scoured or in the grease, New Zea- 
land wools and wool products. South 
African wools and South American 
types of about every description are 
included categorically and approxi- 
mate quantities to be purchased. 

The advent of the buying program 
is expected to steady the mar- 
ket which has been fluctuating in the 
last 48 hours with some offerings at 
a bit lower prices and others at still 
higher ranges. Wool merchants on the 
street reported just in advance of the 
program announcement that day-to- 
day trading has moved in a narrow 
compass in the face of the political 
situation here and abroad. 

Actual sales on the street have been 
narrow until the market can be de- 
scribed truthfully as thin with no 
chance to speculate. Scant supplies of 
needed wools, more especially since it 
became known that the pre-emptive 
program in the Colonies had been 
turned down, have been slow and ir- 
regular. Some houses on Eastern mar- 
kets have withdrawn their wools for 
the present. Trading on the spot has 
demonstrated again that clear fine 
domestic wool such as Montana can 
be sold to topmakers and manufac- 
turers around $2.70 to $2.75 clean 
basis. 

Good average fine wools from the 
same section of the country with an 
average to short staple have been 
turned at $2.60 to $2.70 clean basis 
for graded lots. Original bag French 
has been sold at prices close to the 
same range as a result of tight sup- 
plies. Buyers have been operating 
over a wide territory West of the 
Mississippi making a clean-up of wools 
held in warehouses and otherwise but 
still in first hands. Estimates from the 
State of Arizona report sales of 1950 
wools close to 2,750,000 pounds. In 
the State of Utah estimates place the 
amount of old wool sold for the ac- 
count of Eastern interests as high as 
11,000,000 pounds. 


Forward Buying 


Trading in wool to be shorn during 
the next 6 to 8 months has featured 
the wool markets of the United States 
for the last 3 to 4 weeks. Some new 
high prices were established for the 
better classes of domestic productions 
which are scheduled to come off the 
sheep's back late in the second quar- 
ter of 1951. Some sections of the 
West and Southwest are well cleared 
of the remaining lots of 1950 wools 
and a larger percentage of the 1951 
wools have already been earmarked 
for the account of topmakers and 
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the East. Prices 
paid for good average clips in the 
territory states and Texas were close 
to $1.00 in the grease landed at ship- 
ping point. The price advanced late 
in December to $1.05 and higher. 


manutacturers in 


The purchase of contracts in the 
state of Montana were reported at 
$1.00 to $1.05 and it is estimated that 
well over 3,000,000 pounds of the 
new clip have passed out of first 
hands, on paper, with payments of 
thousands of dollars to the growers 
even though it is still early to judge 
with any degree of accuracy as to 
shrinkage. Eastern fleece wools have 
not been especially active in advance 
of shearing due to the physical factors 
involved as compared to the West and 
Southwest. The best fleece wools, so 
called, are grown under farm condi- 
tions which means that the animals 
are housed during bad weather and 
this has a lot to do with the character 
of the wools in addition to shrinkage. 
Bright Delaine fleeces from the State 
of Ohio brought as high as $1.10 to 
$1.12 in the grease and medium three- 
eighths combing wools from the same 
areas sold at $2.00 and higher grease 
basis. 

In the State of Texas buyers esti- 
mate that 15,000,000 pounds of wools 
to be shorn in the next 6 to 8 months 
have been taken over and others add 
3 to 4 million pounds in order to 
include the 8-months’ types. Prices 
are firm at $1.00 to $1.05 greasy to 
the grower for the 12-months’ and 
some 4,000,000 pounds of 8-months’ 
have been contracted in the range of 
90 to 92c. Texas Fall wools are nom- 
inal at around $2.00 delivered ship- 
ping point clean basis. 

Foreign Wools 

Trade in foreign wools has nar- 
rowed steadily owing to scant sup- 
plies. The Sydney market has reported 
a very firm situation with Bradford 
the chief buyer. Offerings since the 
turn of the month have been largely 
crutchings and locks with necks 
quoted in limited amounts. The 
Christchurch market in New Zealand 
reported fine types slightly easier with 
the market otherwise unchanged. At 
Timaru there was little change, brok- 
ers reported competition spread. 

South American markets have con- 
tinued strong with supplies reaching 
Boston light due to home buying and 
active participation by England and 
France. The trend has been very firm 
with prices showing an advancing ten- 
dency all along the line. Current 
prices for all grades are reported up 
10% from a month ago. Sizable sales 
of low crossbreds for the account of 
firms in the United States have been 
reported from Buenos Aires while Ja- 
pan and Czechoslovakia are said to 
have bought moderate amounts of 
fine wool and low crossbreds respect- 
ively. Belgium likewise is reported to 
have made small wool purchases. 

Mohair 

Forward buying of mohair in Texas 
has been going on for some 3 or 4 
weeks with buyers paying $1.10 for 
Adult Hair and 51.30 to $1.35 for Kid. 
Processed hair, that is graded and 
sorted, is in demand at prices cents 
a pound above the original hair due 
mostly to labor costs and expenses in- 


cident to shearing and handling. 
Grown hair classed as No. | graded 
28s) is firm on Eastern markets at 
$1.35 to $1.40 and Kid No. 1 graded 
at $1.75 to $1.80. 

Specialty fibers used frequently in 
blends with mohair are in good de- 
mand at high prices. Camel hair im- 
ported from China costing close to 
$1.30 in round lots. Cashmere of the 
better classes white has sold easily at 
$4.50 in bond and brown at $2.75. 
Alpaca is scarce and equally strong 
in price. 


WOOL GROWERS 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
CONSIGNMENT WAREHOUSE 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL 


Rancher 


ar. 


4 


The Lackaff Cattle Co., operated by Floyd Lackaff 
and his son, Richard, raises about 900 calves each 
year, but since they seldom sell calves, they usually 
carry around 2,300 head of cattle through the win- 
ter. The grass and hay on their 22,000 acre ranch 
near Bassett, Nebraska, carries several hundred 
choice feeder yearlings and steers as well as the 
cows and calves. 

“When my father homesteaded here in 1882, 
this country had only widely spaced bunches of 
grass,” says Floyd. They have cooperated with the 
laws of nature in building a thick, productive car- 
pet of nutritious grass. 

“Rotating cattle from summer range to winter 
range and keeping a sharp eye out for overgraz- 
ing and damaging prairie fires have helped to 
build good sod over our sand hills. We can now 
graze one steer on seven acres, but I remember the 
days when it took two to three times this much for 
a steer.” 

On the Lackaff ranch, wind erosion does not 
have a chance. The plows he keeps are for fire- 


Fermer County Agent Veterinerien Rural Youth 1 


SAND HILLS are SOD HILLS 


protection purposes on/y! The spot where a small 
field of potatoes was grown many years ago can 
still be located because the sod has not yet become 
entirely re-established. 

Floyd Lackaff, a recognized leader in beef cattle 
management, keeps a small pure-bred herd to raise 
bulls for his commercial herd. He says, “Improve- 
ment in cattle breeding and careful culling pay big 
returns.” Their sales records prove it. 

Every member of the Lackaff family agrees that 
ranching in a country especially made for cattle is 
a pleasure and, as long as folks the world over 
crave good beef, they are certain that the famous 
Sand Hills area will continue to produce good 
grass and better beef. 


WILSON & CO 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Chicago * Kenses City « Los Angeles * Oklahome City * Albert lea 
Omche * Denver Cedar Rapids * Dothan * Memphis 
BENEFIT 
sportati. Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
G 
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LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING - UNION STOCK YARDS - SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
ARTHUR DUNBAR IN CHARGE OF SHEEP AND GOAT SALES 
HOME PHONE: KENWOOD 0646 


CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


A LIVE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


% WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
x COMPLETE SALES FORCE AND FACILITIES 
% ALERT TO YOUR BEST INTERESTS 


TELEPHONES: 
FANNIN 5367 
CATHEDRAL 6331 
LONG DIST. 408 


A MPSSAGE FROM THE OLD TRADER 
FOR EVERY FARMER AND RANCHER 
WITH BRUSH CONTROL PROBLEMS: 


Repeated tests and experiments 
on various terrains under all 
conditions for a period of y -ars 
prove the real efficiency of 


Stull's Brush Killer. 


I believe 


that Stull's is the best on the 
market to kill trees, pear, and 


brush, 


Send us six dollars for a 


trial gallon and you be the judge. 
Remember..a little goes a long 


way. 


= PS, 


(EST.}1899) 


118 S. FLORES 


Use as directed. 


ast. 


= aor 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


KALLISON’S Ranch - Breeders of Registered, Polled Herefords 


NYS SSE SHH 


GANANTONIO 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ 
Famous for its pleasant accom- 
modations and fom service, 


The Gunter is truly 
the center of every- 
thing in San Antonio 


When Answering Advertisements 


Please Mention This Magazine 


You Are Always 
Welcome! 


Visit our store and make 
it a place of rest . . . use 
our phones. . . park your 
car at any nearby park- 
ing place . . . present the 
parking ticket for our 
OK., without cost to you. 


KING 


Furniture Co. 
205-207 W. Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


SAN ANTONIO 


MOST SHEEP AND LAMB PRICES 
ADVANCE IN TEXAS 


PRICES FOR feeder lambs and 
breeding ewes advanced in Texas 
during the first half of December as a 
result of broad demand and the small- 
er lamb crop this year. 

Also, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Production and Marketing 
Administration reported an increase 
in prices of shorn slaughter lambs 
but a decrease in some wooled lambs 
and aged wethers. 

Despite a sharp curtailment in mar- 
ketings due to a severe freeze early 
in the month, receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Fort Worth and San Antonio 
through December 19 were about 
2,000 head larger than the same per- 
iod last month. Arrivals totaled about 
16,000 head. Of these, more than 
three-fourths were unloaded at Fort 
Worth. 

Bulk of the supply at Fort Worth 
during the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber were slaughter and feeder lambs. 
Most slaughter offerings came from 
near-by feed lots. Slaughter lamb 
trade was poorly tested at San An- 
tonio since ewes and feeder lambs 
made up most of the runs. In fact, by 
mid-month, not enough — slaughter 
lambs were offered at San Antonio 
to establish a market. 

Lamb feeding operations in Texas 
failed to show much improvement this 
month. Drought and wheat pasture 
deterioration caused a large share ot 
lambs to be shifted to more favorable 
pastures or into feed lots, especially 
in the Panhandle area. 

Volume of lamb feeding throughout 
the country during the coming winter 
and spring months is expected to be 
smaller than last year, according to 
USDA. This is due chiefly to the 
smaller lamb crop and good demand 
for ewe lambs for breeding purposes. 

Also, USDA reports prospects for 
a shorter feeding period this vear 
since many feeder lambs were re- 
ceived earlier than usual and at 
heavier weights. However, feed sup- 
plies are ample and weather condi- 
tions have been generally favorable 
and free from hard or lengthy storms. 

The $1 to $2 loss in wholesale 
dressed lamb and mutton at Chicago 
and New York failed to turn up in 
sheep and lamb prices at Fort Worth 
and San Antonio. By December 19, 
feeder lambs were selling around $2 
per 100 pounds above November's 
close at both yards. Fort Worth mov- 
ed good wooled feeder lambs at $29, 
while inferior to common lots cleared 
San Antonio at $20 to $23.50. 

Solid mouth breeding ewes chang- 
ed hands at $17 to $18 in San Anton- 
io, or $1 to $2 higher for the month 
to date. 

In the slaughter lamb division. Fort 
Worth posted a $1 to $2 advance on 
shorn lambs as medium and good of- 


ferings with No. 1 pelts brought $28. 
The same price took good and choice 
122 pound wooled lambs, but this was 
about $1 below November's close. 
Slaughter lambs were scarce at San 
Antonio and no price comparisons 
were available. 

Prices for ewes remained unchang- 
ed at both Texas stockyards during 
early December mostly as a result of 
broad demand tor breeding purposes. 
Many ewes brought in for slaughter 
went to stocker accounts. By the mid- 
dle of the month, Fort Worth moved 
good slaughter ewes at $15. San An- 
tonio turned medium and good ewes 
and wethers, with No. 3 pelts, at 
$16. This was about $1 lower for the 
month on wethers. 

San Antonio’s goat market looked 
mostly steady for the first 19 days of 
December. Receipts, totaling some 
4,000 head, were nearly twice as 
large as the same period in Novem- 
ber. However, offerings still failed 
to satisfy demand at most sessions. 
Common and medium mature goats 
found ready outlets at $12.50 to 
$13.50 per 100 pounds, while culls 
went at $10.50. Most kid goats 
brought $7 to $7.50 per head, al- 
though a few Spanish type reached 
$8 to $8.50 each. 

Reflecting the upturn in wholesale 
dressed beef, veal and pork prices at 
Chicago and New York, Texas cattle 
and hog markets posted higher live- 
stock values. Butcher hogs and sows 
showed a $1 advance at both San 
Antonio and Fort Worth, but feeder 
pigs held steady with last month’s 
close. All classes of mature cattle 
shared a 50c to $1 advance, while 
calves went up $1 to as much as $2. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
BOYS’ SHOW PLANNED 


AT KERRVILLE 


GENERAL superintendent of the 
seventh annual Hill Country District 
Boys’ show to be held in Kerrville 
January 18 to 20 will be Bill Oliver. 
Oliver is Kerr County Vocational ag- 
riculture teacher. 

Eligible to compete are FFA and 
4-H members in Bandera. Edwards, 
Gillespie, Kendall, Kerr and Real 
Counties. 

Judges will be R. L. Tate, Bexar 
County agent for beet cattle; Joe 
Brown Ross, Sonora ranchman_ for 
Angora Goats; Roy Snyder of Texas 

and M. for fat lambs; James F. 
Grote of San Antonio for poultry. 
Dairy Cattle and swine judges have 
not been announced. 

In 1949, only 41 per cent of the 
U. S. population was rural, compared 
with 85 per cent 100 years ago. 
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GATEWAY SOUTHWEST 


Foxtail Johnson Objects 


PEOPLE ARE confused, so they're 
worried half to death. If they wasn't 
confused, but savvied everything 
that’s goin’ on, they'd be worried 
plumb to death. 

2 

Sure, inflation has gotta be stop- 
ped. But no matter how many controls 
them guvverment boys slap on my 
credit, they're years behind the Bet- 
ter Business Buro. 

° 

After a long, warm fall, the leaves 
turned loose at last. For awhile there. 
they hung on like public servants 
servin’ the public at great personal 
sacrifice. 

If he ain't doin’ the job the way it 
oughta be done, turn around and kick 
yourself. You was the one that lett it 
to George. 

° 

The Chamber of Commerce don't 
want winter visitors to think Hard- 
scrabble is any cheap little commun- 
itv. So a committee has been sent out 
to pick all the beer cans along the 
roads and put whisky bottles in their 
places. 

I had to turn down an invite to set 
on the platform when our new guv- 
vernor gets swore in. I'd have to get 
my overalls patched, comb the cuckle- 
burs outa my hair, and wear shoes. 
‘Taint worth it. 

° 

If you've got a blame fool theery 
you'd like to see tried out, don’t waste 
your own money on it. There's al- 
ways a blame fool in office somewhere 
that'll try it out at the taxpayer's ex- 
pense. 

When I was startin’ my misspent 
life, we was told that it'd go hard with 
us if we didn’t save up for old age. 
Nowadays the young folks know that 
if they spend their money fast enough 
they won't have no old age to fret 
about. 

Scientists say that bomb explosions 
don’t make hardly no difference in the 
weather. Of course not. If my wife 
can explode and cause nothin’ more’n 
a dust storm, what can you expect of 
a few dinky atoms? 

° 

Sen. Kefauver’s committee found 
corruption in Nevada and crime in 
Californy. Betcha if them fellers 
would come to West Texas they could 
find plenty bitterweed. 

° 

The Hardscrabble Clarion made a 
survey to find out why so many peo- 
ple in this precinct didn’t vote. Nine 
out of ten answered, “Because there’s 
no money in it.” 

° 


Snag Posey run for the legislacher 


as a hoss-sense farmer and got snow- 
ed under. That learnt him. Next time 
hell run either as a screwball or a 
crackpot. 

folks think the guvverment 
oughta take over all rainmakin’ activi- 
ties. Kinda looks to me like that has 
been done already, and the matter re- 
ferred to a committee. 


KIMBLE COUNTY’S 
JUNIOR SHOW SET 
FOR JANUARY 15 - 16 
KIMBLE COUNTY’S junior livestock | 
show will be held January 15 and 16 
according to Pete W. Jacoby, 
tarv of the show. 
J. E. (Spud) 17 
for beet cattle, 
poultry. 


Some 


secre- 


‘atum will be judge 
goats, rabbits and 
A. Gray, A. and M. 
Extension Service animal husbandry- 
man of San Angelo, will judge fat 
lambs and breeding sheep. 


James 


The last day of the show, fat lambs | 
will be auctioned off. FFA and 4-H | 
Club boys and girls are eligible to| 
compete and each one may offer one 
animal at auction. 


FARM GROUPS OPPOSE 
POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


NURSERYMEN farm groups | 
are to Oppose inc reases proposed by | 
the Postoffice De ‘partme nt in parcel | 
post rates. Their “day in court” is| 
scheduled Jan. 3 before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. | 


The Postoffice wants parcel post | 
rates jumped 25 to 35 percent, it | 
said in a recent petition filed with the | 
ICC. The Postoffice seeks $110 mil- | 
lion per vear additional revenue from | 
4th class mail, 90 percent of which is 
parcel post. 

The Postoffice Department asked 
for an increase of 50 cents on pack- 
ages weighing more than 50 pounds, 
and too large to go into a mail bag; 
25 cents if the package will go into a 
bag. Also sought is a 25-cent increase 
on all packages, regardless of weight, 
that don’t fit into mail bags. 

Congressional approval of the in- 
crease was sought last summer, but 
Congress dug up an old law demon- 
Strating that the Department could 
petition ICC for increases. 


DELAINE BREEDERS 


TO MEET 


THE ANNUAL Meeing of the Ameri- 
can and Delaine Merino Record Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Thursday, 
January 1951, starting at 10:00 
a. m., Eastern Standard Time. 


A meeting of the Executive Board | 


will be held, starting at 7:30 p. m., 


Wednesday evening, January 10th, to | 
review the past year’s business and to } 


| 


prepare for the open meeting on Jan- 
uary Ith, as announced above. 


DEEF, DAIRY CATTLE, 


FOR 1951 INCLUDE 


Milking Shorthorns, Open Class Fat Lambs, 4-H and FFA Grass 


bl 


More Profits 
with Meat-Type 
HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire brood sows 


ey best of all mothers, can 
© Better Mothers be depended on for an extre 


Cheaper Gains 


too, with market-top ping meat type Hampshires Fast 


early maturin; eedin; unequalled 
ustlers and pasture grazers WRITE T TODAY for Free 
iustrate: boo! ket about 

ocation of 100 bred 
| sales; addresses 
ft searby breeders 


SPECIAL : 6 mo. sub 


expert Fieldmen 

select your bred 
at your 

a free service 

satisfaction 


GLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
\L} Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY BACK CUARANTER 
SEE YOUR on WATE 


4 AMERICAS LURPEATINE & TAR La, 


GOATS, SHEEP, SWINE 


TOTAL 


Prizes for: H 


Judging Contest, Hereford and Aberd 


Angus Breeding Cattle Sales. 


IUMS, $53,000 


h ABBA & PAZA ,Polled 


Fat Steers Fat Lambs 


January 15, 195) 


Angus, B 
Herefords, Milking Shorthorns, Brangus, Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins. 


CUTTING HORSE CONTEST 


Livestock entries close December 15, 1950... . 


Rambouillets, Delaine Merinos, Corriedales, Shropshire South- 
downs, Suffolks, Hampshires, Columbias, Angora Goats Type B and C. 


BOYS SHOWS 


Boys Dairy Show 


Fat Swine 


Horse entries close 


Separate Premium List for Livestock and Horses. 


For Premium List to: James F. Grote, Secretary Manager, San An- 
tonic Livestock Exposition, Inc., P.O. Box 1746, San Antonio, Texas. 


IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


| OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
| 
| UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 


ed. 
| 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
001 Commercial Bank Bidz. PEORIA, 
PINE-TREL 
PINE TAR OIL 
| AY 
| 
| 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 
= 
OPEN and 
- QUARTER HORSE SHOW 
| 
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Forte, Dupee, 
4 Sawyer Co. 


311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


WOOL --- MOHAIR 


Texas Representative 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 
San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


- Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 


Washington Panade 


By Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 


} 


ONE THING now appears sure and 
certain: controls are coming. Only 
questions are. how soon and to what 
extent will they apply? 


It’s a good bet that the job will be 
done piecemeal. Price ceilings on food 
commodities probably would be im- 
posed at retail levels, at first. Later, 


Sheep and goat raisers in this section have 
learned to rely upon Paymaster meal and pellets 
to provide the proteins and minerals necessary 
to supplement sparse winter ranges. Paymaster 
41% Range Feeds are available in cake, meal or 
pellets; Paymaster 32% and 20% Range Pellets 
are specially-formulated lower-protein feeds 
fortified with DYNAMIN, Paymaster’s newly- 
developed food-force for more efficient feeding. 

Paymaster Feeds, produced by Western Cot- 
tonoil Co. in the Southwest's most modern feed 
mill at Abilene, are made to supply today’s feed- 


WESTERN. 


Paymaster FEEDS 


ing needs . . . formulated to take advantage of 
everything feed specialists know and are able to 
learn about today’s feeding requirements. That's 
why it Pays to Feed Paymaster . . . see your 
handy Paymaster Dealer . . . look for the store 
with the Green and Yellow Stripes. 


Tune in the Paymaster Noonday News 
over your favorite radio station—hear Mr. 
Paymaster with latest weather and market 
reports and news about you and your 
friends. Check your radio log and don’t miss 
Mr. Paymaster—Mondays through Fridays. 


COTTONO! 


Bi 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


ceilings on prices at the farm would 
be a possibility. 

Assiming that price ceilings were 
set on the farm, they could not be 
lower than parity, or the highest price 
between last May 24 and June 24. 
That's a law, as written recently by a 
Congress fearful that high food prices 
might bring retaliation against farm- 
ers. 

Of course, what Congress does it 
could undo. That law, like any other, 
can be changed. 

Some government insiders, in case 
of general warfare, would like direct 
subsidies for farmers to 
maximum production. Presumably, 
such a system would work much like 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan’s production payments plan that 
has been so bitterly attacked. 

But economic controls and head- 
aches are the least of Washington’s 
worries right now. A large-scale Asia- 
tic war threatens much worse conse- 
quences. U. S. manpower require- 
ments for military service would be 
tremendous. Population and available 
manpower of Russia and China ex- 
ceeds our own by many fold. 

Responsible officials are saying 
here, behind the scenes, that the U. S. 
and its prospective allies wouldn't 
have better than a 50-50 chance to 
win a war with Russia and her satel- 
lites. 

No category of citizens of this coun- 
try, in the event of full-scale war, 
could reasonably argue deferments 
for able-bodied men. 


Recent jumps in living costs, in- 
cluding food costs, aren't helping the 
case of those against economic con- 
trols over the economy. 


encourage 


Final authority for controls over 
agricultural prices has been taken out 
of the hands of those immediately con- 
cerned with agriculture. Final price 
decisions would be up to the new Ec- 
onomic Stabilization agency headed 
by Valentine. USDA, however, would 
have charge of wartime farm produc- 
tion policies. 

A price staff has been set up in the 
Agriculture Department's PMA, head- 
ed by J. Murray Thompson, to advise 
Brannan and other top officials on 
price matters. 

Farm supplies of farm machinery, 
fertilizer, tires, insecticides and other 
production materials would be con- 
trolled by the new National Produc- 
tion Authority. This authority, headed 
by William Harrison, is in the Com- 
merce Department. USDA's Office of 
Materials and Facilities in PMA, 
headed by L. B. Taylor, would be in 
charge of keeping the Authority in 
Commerce abreast of agriculture’s 
needs. 

Farm labor recruiting and place- 
ment would be in the hands of the 
Labor Department's Employment 
Service. E. J. Overby of USDA would 
serve as labor adviser to the Employ- 
ment Service. 

These agencies and officials are al- 
ready on the job, tooling up for what- 
ever may come. 


If the ban on imports of Mexican 
canned meat is lifted, as recommend- 


ed recently by USDA, it will have lit- 
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tle if any effect on this country’s live- 
stock production and prices, according 
to veteran observ ers here. 

Little objection is anticipated due 
to current high prices and big demand 
for meat. 


Most of the canned meat from Mex- 
ico would be beef. Meat on the hoof, 
tresh, chilled, or frozen Mexican meat 
would remain under ban as in the 
past. 

Rough estimates put the amount of 
Mexican canned meat that might 
come into the U. S. at 75 million 


pounds per year. Argentina has been 
exporting about 100 million pounds to 
this country in recent vears. Produc- 
tion in the U. S. of canned meat last 
year was 80 million pounds. 

Imports of all meats from Mexico 
were banned when the quarantine 
against Mexican foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was proclaimed 3 vears ago. 

Studies aimed at reduction of farm 
marketing costs are continuing to be 
pushed by USDA researchers and 
private firms with funds appropriated 


under the Research and Marketing 
Act ot 1946. 

A new project is calculated to tind 
the best wavs to use labor, materials, 
and equipment involved in market- 
ing. Firm findings would mean higher 
farm profits, eventually. 

Revision of methods of using hand- 
ling equipment, it has been tound, 
can reduce manpower requirements 
by as much as 25 percent. 

The Marketing Facilities branch of 
PMA, following further studies, will 
present a long report on the matter 


to the food trades. 


a 
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THE 
FEUDAL LAWS OF MEDIZVAL 
FRANCE, PEASANTS WERE OBLIGED 
TO DRIVE THEIR SHEEP INTO THEIR 

LORDS’ SHEEP FOLDS EACH NIGHT SO THAT 
THE LORDS COULD GET THE MANURE i 


AMERICA, THE SALE OF BY-PROOLKTS 

BEGAN WITH THE CINCINNATI PORK PACK- 
ERS WHO, EARLY IN THE i800'S, STARTED 
MARKETING BACON, LARD AND PICKLED Pigs’ 

: FEET, AS WELL AS FRESH AND SALT PORK. 


uP 


\eSnong the 


# 

t+ ENGAGE IN 
THE "FROZEN FOOD TRADE” WERE THREE 
ENTERPRIZING ESKIMOS WHO PACKED FROZEN 
PTARMIGAN AND OTHER GAME IN AIR-TIGHT 
CASES AND BROUGHT THEM TO HARWICH, 
ENGLAND IN I8lg. THEY WERE REQUIRED TO PAY 
£50 DUTY AND £10 CARRIAGE (ABOUT $300) 

BEFORE THEY COULD START DOING BUSINESS. 


N, AT ONE PERIOD, 

HOUSEHOLDERS ALONG THE NORTH 
SIDE OF THE HIGH STREET OF LANE STREET 
WARD PICKED LF EXTRA MONEY, TWICE A WEEK, 
BY PERMITTING FOREIGN BUTCHERS TO SET UP 
BLOCKS AND STALLS INSIDE THEIR HOMES. 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH “MEAT” MAGAZINE 


. also kills flies, mosquitoes, moths 
and many other household insects. 
Contains 50°, more Chlordane, the 
“tilling” agent, than most other insect- 


icides. 


Has a@ pleasant odor, is 
stainless and long lasting, 
too! 


manufactured by 
KLAUSS — WHITE 
122 Woodhull Drive © San Antonio, Texas 


Please Mention This Magazine— 
When Answering Advertisements 


‘Alexander's Cafe 


In San Angelo 
Popular with 

Ranchmen for 
Over 25 Years 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 


Milk--Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 
322 Pulliam Street 
P. B. BOX 550 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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BRAKE SERVICE 


HOME OF SAFETY SERVICE 


ANGELO 


& SPRING & 


“SERVICE. 
BRAKE SERVICE 


35 East Concho San Angelo 


CLEANERS 


RANCHMEN: 
Clothes and Rugs 
ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
Our modern plant can give you ex- 


work and prompt mail service. 
W. Beauregard San Angelo 


SERVICE STATIONS 


C. M. DULIN 


1304 West Beauregard Dial 5402 
OIL — GAS — AND TIRES 


we the lai t stock of six ply pick-up 
tires in’ the State of Texas for benefit of 


tanchers. 


OWEN BRYMER 
a Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Cactus Hotel 


SHEET METAL WORKS 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


J. F. DONALDSON — 8. H. O'NEAL 
510 S. Chadbourne Phone 4224 
Tanks - Stock Tanks - Float Pans 
“Anything in 
We are agents for 


PAINTS — WALLPAPER 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Devoe’s Paints for All Purposes 


Picture Framing — Artists Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 
PUBLICATIONS 


The New Mexico Stockman, published monthly 
at Albuquerque by the major livestock or- 
ganization of New Mexico. Read e 
month by owners of more than 90% of all 
livestock in New Mexico, and by thousands 
of livestock growers = Arizona, Colorado, 
H ye Oklahoma and Kansas. Carries 80 to 

each issue, of news, 
cone men, events and 
department, too. Subscription $2.00 
Send yours NEW MEXICO K- 

MAN, Box 616, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, a wonderful 64- 
illustrated magazine devoted entirely to to 

its It has 

f readers of bee- 
eeping magazine. Subscription price | year 

$2, 2 years $3, Pa 4. Mail orders to 

GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, 
10. 


Sheep and Goat Raisers are invited to 
quainted with the Fastest Growing Breed of 
Beef Cattle in America—ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


it ac- 


Protect Your Woolen. 


horniess, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
maturing, easy feeding market toppers. 
demand for Aberdeen-Angus feeder calves 
far exceeds the supply. They are fast com- 
pee into the West and Southwest. Help your- | 

f rowing these top show winners —| 
the international grand 
pion carcass has been Aberdeen-Ang 
Free copies of the highly illustrated ABER. 
are available for the asking. 


Little Scrap Books — If need smal! books, 


in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. | 
Size 5 x 7, paper 
cover The SO! 
ERN CALI NIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, 
San Diego 12, California 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES) 
$1.50 yr. — $2.50 2 yrs. — $3.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
Arizona 


MOHAIR 


(Continued from page 25) 


FIGURE 6 
FARM PRICES OF WOOL AND MOHAIR 
UNITED STATES, 1909-1949 


CENTS — 
100 


SOURCE MENT OF URE 


hair production to numbers of goats 
clipped depend upon changes in the 
average weight of mohair produced 
per goat. Figure 5 shows that there 
has been a rather noticeable upward 
trend in the average weight of mohair 
fleeces per goat clipped in the South- 
west. Insofar as quantity production 
is concerned, this increase reflects an 
improvement in efficiency in mohair 
production in this section of the coun- 
try. Other producing states, as a 
group, have failed to show a compar- 
able increase in production per clip. 

Prices received by goat raisers for 
mohair are subject to very wide varia- 
tions over a period of years. As shown 
in Figure 6, the average price received 
by ranchers for mohair in the United 
States since 1910 has varied from 9 
to 70 cents per pound on an annual 
average basis. The annual average 
price received by ranchers for mohair 
rose to a high level during World War 
I, averaging 58 cents per pound in 
1918. Mohair prices experienced a 
sharp decline in 1920, as did prices of 
most agricultural commodities, but 
rebounded rapidly after 1921 and 
were at or near the highest levels of 
record from about 1924 to 1928. Be- 
cause of rapid expansion in mohair 
production during the late 1920's and 
early 1930's and because of the eco- 
nomic depression following 1929, mo- 
hair prices dropped in 1932 to 9 
cents per pound, the lowest level of 
record. Prices rose to higher levels 
during the late 1930's and held gen- 
erally between 50 and 60 cents per 
pound during the early and mid- 
1940’s. With the accumulation of 
stocks after 1945, however, mohair 
prices began a decline which lasted 
until mid-1949. 

Some of the factors which affect, 
the price of mohair are the general 
level of business activity (or the gen- 
eral price level), the construction of 
homes (or the demand for furniture), 
and the production and supply of mo- 
hair. In a general way, mohair prices 
tend to fluctuate with wool prices, as 
might well be expected since demand 
for the two fibers is subject to many 
of the same influences. 

An analysis of the interrelationships 
of mohair production and prices shows 


that production is greatly influenced 
by price changes. When the purchas- 
ing power of mohair (the price receiv- 
ed by ranchers for mohair adjusted for 
changes in the price level) is above av- 
erage, ranchers expand mohair pro- 
duction. On the other hand, when the 
purchasing power of mohair is below 
average, ranchers begin liquidating 
their goats and curtailing mohair pro- 
duction, although there is a tendency 
for goat raisers to hold on for a year 
or two after the purchasing power of 
mohair declines, simply because they 
hope prices will rise and they may be 
able to dispose of their mohair at 
favorable prices. 

Because of the relative size of the 
mohair industry and because of the 
overwhelming influence which wool 
prices and general business conditions 
have upon mohair prices, it is difficult 
to establish any relationship which 
changes in mohair production may 
have upon mohair prices; some ob- 
scure relationship no doubt exists, al- 
though it cannot be measured statis- 
tically. 

Trends in the Supply and 
Utilization of Mohair 

Mohair is a distinctive textile fiber 
which is the basic raw material for 
many types of fabrics. It is used in the 
manufacture of men’s suits and over- 
coats: in summer suits it adds to their 
coolness and wrinkle resistance; in 
tweeds it combats wrinkles and deep- 
ens colors. Mohair is used in women’s 
wear — in soft suits, dresses, and 
coatings — because it adds to color 
tones, to drape, and to wear. Mohair 
helps men’s ties shed wrinkles and 
gives them stretch resistance. It is 
used also for other items of clothing, 
such as sportswear, robes, and sweat- 
ers. 

Mohair is used in the manufacture 
of rugs because of its strength and re- 
silience; it adds years of wear to rugs 
and carpets. Mohair enthusiasts claim 
that its luster and affinity for color 
make it possible to produce modern 
patterns as beautiful as the ancient 
Turkish designs. Mohair is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of uphol- 
stery for automobiles, busses, trains, 
planes and theaters, and for home 
furniture. Because it is crisp and crush 
resistant and sheds dirt, mohair is used 
also for draperies. Mohair is used with 
wool in the manufacture of blankets 
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“Please, Buckley, check that 
road map again.” 


because it gives them an added lux- 
uriousness, the lustrous nap will not 
mat down under hard wear, and it as- 
sures extra warmth without added 
weight. 

Before 1930 the supply of mohair 
in the United States consisted of do- 
mestic production and a considerable 
quantity of imported mohair. In 1926, 
for example, imports of mohair reach- 
ed 10,600,000 pounds actual weight, 
and equaled more than 80 percent of 
domestic production, In other years of 
the 1920's, imports equaled from 15 
to 35 percent of production. With the 
beginning of the depression of the 
1930's, however, imports of mohair 
fell to a low level and equaled only a 
small fraction of domestic production. 
From 1930 through 1949, imports 
usually were less than 1,000,000 
pounds annually, with the notable ex- 
ception of 1944 when they totaled 
8,416,000 pounds. Imports totaled 
only 90,000 pounds in 1949 but were 
up considerably in 1950. As produc- 
tion of mohair in the United States 
was increased so rapidly during the 
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1920's and 1930's, the actual domes- 
tic supply of mohair was larger 
throughout the 1940’s than in the 
1920's, despite the general reduction 
in imports. 

Mill consumption of mohair on 
woolen and worsted systems in the 
United States was at the very high 
level of 29,525,000 pounds, grease ba- 
sis, in 1943, as shown in Figure 7. 
This was made possible by the large 
production of more than 20,000,000 
pounds annually for the several pre- 
ceding vears and, to only a small ex- 
tent, by imports, although the latter 
had not exceeded 1,000,000 pounds 
since 1936. It is estimated that in 
1943, and in perhaps the previous 10 
years, about 70 percent of the mohair 
consumed in this manner went into 
automobile upholstery. With mill con- 
sumption at a high level, stocks of 


DYNAMITE 


mohair on hand declined, as also 
shown in Figure 7. On April 1, 1944, 
there were less than $.000.000 pounds 
of mohair in all positions in the 
United States, or about one-half the 
quantity of a vear earlier. The use of 
mohair in automobile upholstery was 
sharply curtailed in 1944 and succeed- 
ing vears, however, and consumption 
on woolen and worsted systems de- 
(Continued on page 46 
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clined, falling to about 11,549,000 
pounds in 1948. Meanwhile, stocks 
began to increase and remained at a 
relatively high level through the same 
date in 1949. With a carry-over of 
mohair in 1948 equal to a year’s total 
clip and with consumption at the low- 
est level in many years, it is under- 
standable that prices should decline 
sharply during that year, as described 
previously. 

Mohair consumption in 1950 was 
at a high level, or as high as available 
supplies permitted. Consumption dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the year was 
at annual of $21,000,000 
pounds, grease basis, which is 38 per- 
cent greater than for the same months 
of 1949 and 75 percent greater than 
for the January-June period in 1948. 

Factors in the Immediate and Long- 
Run Outlook for the Mohair Industry 

In considering the outlook for the 
mohair industry within the short run, 
i.e., within the next year or two, there 
are several factors that seem to favor 
an expansion in goat raising. As stated 
above, stocks of mohair on April 1, 
1950, amounted to only 9,398,000 
pounds, grease basis, and were lower 
than they had been on the comparable 
date in any year since World War I, 
and supplies were very low in relation 
to the effective demand for the ma- 
terials made of the fiber. No bother- 
some surplus of mohair exists, and it 
will take several years at the present 
rate of consumption to accumulate a 
surplus, even with expanding produc- 
tion. 


rate 


As also mentioned previously, prices 
of mohair are at the highest levels of 
record. No serious drop in prices is 
expected for some time, in view of the 
strong domestic demand for the fiber. 
This demand currently is supported 
by three principal factors: (1) com- 
petitive South American wools are 
higher in price, and domestic users 
have turned to mohair because of 
price advantages; (2) the high level of 
residential construction has spurred 
activity in furniture manufacturing, 
which in turn increases consumption 
of mohair; and (3) there is a broaden- 
ing demand for mohair growing out of 
research during the past few years. 
Because of the part the Government 
of Argentina plays in establishing 
prices on commodities exported from 
that country, no reduction in price of 
Argentine wools is expected so long as 
the world-wide shortage of wools con- 
tinues. Furthermore, with residential 
construction continuing at a high 
level, although some decline in 1951 
is anticipated, and with contracting of 
1951 spring-clip mohair at record 
prices, the trade evidently foresees— 
at least for the short run—a continuing 
strong demand for mohair. Most large 
manufacturers of upholstered sofas 
and chairs report they are booked to 
capacity for many months to come, 
and they foresee no serious slackening 
of demand in the immediate future. 
The new uses for mohair developed 
through research will no doubt play 
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FIGURE 7 
CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF MOHAIR 
UNITED STATES, 1943-1950 
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an expanding role in the mohair pic- 
ture, although the ultimate signifi- 
cance of these devolpments cannot be 
fully evaluated as vet. 

In taking a long-term view of the 
mohair situation, a number of factors 
favor goat raising, or even an expan- 
sion of the industry. One which will 
give more stability to the industry is 
the price support program for mohair, 
which is proveded for in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. The Act states that, 
“The price of wool (including mohair) 
shall be supported through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations at such 
level, not in excess of 90 per centum 
nor less than 60 per centum of the 
parity price therefor, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines necessary 
in order to encourage an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 360,000,000 
pounds of shorn wool.” In establishing 
the level of support for mohair within 
the 60 to 90 percent of parity range, 
the Secretary would be expected to 
take into account the level of support 
established for sheep's wool and_ to 
establish a level of support for mohair 
in proper reationship to the level of 
support for wool. In accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. the United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a support program for 1950- 
clip mohair at an average of 49.1 
cents per pound, or 74.1 percent of 
the March 15 parity price. In view of 
the fact that domestic production of 
wool and mohair in 1950 amounted to 
only about 230,000,000 pounds, it is 
obvious it will take quite a few years 
for production to be expanded to ex- 
ceed the 360,000,000 pounds. 

One very important factor in the 
changing outlook for mohair is the 
development of new types of fabrics 
made from the fiber or from blending 
it with other fibers. Mohair materials 
formerly used in the upholstering 
of Pullman cars, automobile seats, and 
even certain types of household furni- 
ture are no longer in great demand 
and less expensive substitutes are be- 
ing used. The decline in the use of 
mohair for these purposes—uses for 
which mchair is well suited because of 
its durability—showed either that these 
substitute fabrics could satisfactorily 
replace mohair or that the plush de- 
signs for mohair were antiquated. 
More recent developments have in- 
dicated that mohair is adaptable to 
many new types of fabric design and 
that the public had merely grown 
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tired of the old-tashioned plush-tvpe 
material, 


Many mohair producers teared that 
the mohair fiber could not compete 
with synthetics, but it now appears 
that it can; through the combination 
of mohair with synthetics, a new field 
has been opened to mohair fabrics. 
Recent experiments have shown that 
mohair can be blended with such 
stand-by fibers as cotton, wool, ravon, 
and nylon. Several large mills have 
pioneered in the blending of fibers, 
and many attractive fabrics for the 
apparel, furniture. and automotive in- 
dustries have been developed, using 
percentages of mohair with 
various types of synthetic fibers. Mo- 
hair has the strength and resiliency to 
carry synthetic fibers. and in this new 
development there is a possibility for 
a greater demand tor mohair. 


By blending kid 
wools, manutacturers are now produc- 
ing such new fabrics as a light or 
sheer 9-ounce suiting material, which 
is excellent for both men’s and wo- 
men’s summer wear. Other blends are 
now being used in up- 
holsterv fabrics for automobiles, rail- 
road coaches, and airplanes. Also, a 
new doubleknot process is being used 
by which very durable rugs are made 
of coarser mohair. These, and other 
developments along this line, are the 
results of the research program spon- 
sored by the Texas Angora Goat Rais- 
ers Association and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The re- 
sults of this research have augmented 
the demand tor mohair and kid hair 
by mills and by the consuming public. 


given 


hair with fine 


making new 


Mohair production in the vears 
ahead will be favored also by a mis- 
cellany of other factors. The United 
States population is increasing at an 
annual rate of about 2.600.000  per- 
sons per vear, and this growing popu- 
lation may be expected to demand 
more and more articles which may 
provide a market for mohair. Also, the 
United States has undertaken a pro- 
gram to stock-pile 100,000,000 pounds 
of wool, and this will have a stimulat- 
ing effect on mohair prices for an 
undetermined number of years. There 
is, furthermore, a world shortage of 
wool, and it may be vears before 
world surpluses will arise again. So 
long as this condition prevails in the 
wool markets of the word, there will 
be a strong domestic demand for mo- 
hair. 

Market for Goat Meat Favors 
Expansion in Goat Raising 

The center of goat marketing in the 
Southwest, or in the United States, is 
in San Antonio, Texas. Union Stock 
Yards in San Antonio is nationally rec- 
ognized as the largest market for goats 
in the country and is the only super- 
vised public market in the United 
States required to count and quote 
goats separate from sheep. The devel- 
opment of the market for goats at 
Union Stock Yards San Antonio over 
the past 15 vears has been of great 
value to the goat raising indsutry. 
After some research by this market on 
uses of goat meat and its by-products, 
some six of the eleven packers in San 
Antonio now buy on the hoof many 
goats and kids and sell meat or pro- 
cessed products locally and interstate. 


The 


from 


market handles 
400,000 head ot 
receiving shipments 
from as far away as Kingman 
Winkleman, Arizona, and from many 
points in New Mexico, Missouri, Ar- 
and Oklahoma. During 1948, 
when liquidation of goats on ranches 
was rather heavy, receipts of goats at 
this market totaled 440,000 
Recent price quotations trom the 
market show that goats have been 
selling as high as $13.00 to $14.00 per 
ewt., while kid goats have been bring- 
ing up to $8.50 per head. 


San Antonio 
200,000 to 
per 


goats year, 


and 


kansas, 


head. 


The outlet for goat meat® has be- 
come well established during the past 
few Practically all meat from 
adult goats sold through regular mar- 
keting channels is handled in one 
simple process called “boning out.” 
Packers use or sell this boneless meat 


vears. 


for mixed meat formulas or packages, 
such as are processed in whole or half 
carcasses and sold to retail meat mar- 
kets, chain stores. and_ hotels. 
‘Cabrito” is in great demand by Mexi- 
other Latin Americans who 
in the Southwest, although there 
is a growing demand from the public 
generally. Kid meat is offered on the 
menus of many leading hotels 


cafes, 


cans or 
live 


and 
restaurants. 

Another valuable source of cash in- 
from goat raising—-one which 
has eben developed by a San Antonio 
market interests during the past dec- 
ade—is the use of goat and kid skins. 
Leather made trom the pelt or skin of 
the Angora goat is useful for orna- 
mental purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of gloves, purses, and novelties. 
Adult and kid pelts are processed to 
obtain the pulled fleece and the 
smooth, chemically treated skins. It is 
said that local processors in San An- 
tonio have promoted the sale of An- 
gora goat and kid skins to such an ex- 
tent that demand now far exceeds the 
supply. The market for goat and kid 
skins is an important factor in income 
from goat raising, and goat raisers 
have an interest in trying to supply 
this market. 


come 


Possibly the newest outlet of value 
from slaughtered goats is a_by- 
product from milk-fed animals. This is 
a newly developed commercial en- 
zyme preparation from certain gland- 
ular tissues heretofore unknown to be 
of commercial value. This preparation 
is being used in volume in the manu- 
facture of natural cheese. Recently, 
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meat of the goat with some name other than 
goat similar to beet for cattle meat 
pork’ for hog meat, and ‘mutton’ for sheer 
The name ‘‘chevon’ was adopted This 
was comed from chevere French for 
using chev. and mouton French . for 
meat The term was used 
rather widely for a while, but ifs use has vir 
tually been discontinued. During World War |! 
the OP A price ceiling regulations, as appiie 
the to this species, listed “goat meat” and 
goat meat 


one packer in San Antonio, operating 


under Federal inspection, has been 
called Rennet 


which is being sold to tood processing 


extracting a tissue 


using on 
or manufacturing plants. 


Many people have learned to eat 


goat meat and “cabrito” during 


last few vears, and it is necessary to 
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keep a steadv volume of this species 
Antonic 


Jent. Union Stock Yards San 


of meat animals coming to the public 
market in order to hold the volume of 
consumption, to develop this outlet 
further, and to maintain the stability 
of market prices. Unless the demand 
for this meat is supplied, it will be 
lost to other and may be re- 
gained only with great difficulty. 
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Ask your Nocona Boot dealer to see the 
new, colorful styles of Nocona Boots~-in 
stock or in the new Nocona Boot catalog. 
He'll be glad to show you. (If you don’t 
find a Nocona Boot dealer in your com- 
munity, write to us.) 
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ize Windmill Schmidt, he would en- 
counter many who would take per- 
sonal offense and who would defend 
the integrity of their friend to the last. 
The older I get, the more 1 conclude 
that Mr. Schmidt probably has been 
smart enough to know that forty or 
fifty years of honest service well done, 
at a reasonable charge, will represent 
a more valuable heritage than a for- 
tune in the bank. 
A Hard, He-man Trade 

It would probably be unfair to ex- 
press an opinion as to which group of 
workers weathers the greater hard- 
ships in the pursuit of their trade. 
Unquestionably, the well-repair men 
should be catalogued within the high 
bracket of hard, he-man trades. Re- 
gardless of weather — hot or cold — 
their work has to be done. When the 
summer is the hottest and the driest, 
the heavier is their work. When a 
severe cold spell breaks pipes all over 
the place, because many ranchers and 
farmers failed to cut off their mills, 
and rods and gears are sheared and 
stripped, the well repair man has to 
work over-hours in the bitterest of 
weather. There is one thing positive 
in the minds of Hays County farmers 
and ranchers — of all the ranch-hands, 
farm-hands, tractor and truck drivers, 
and other workers with whom we 
deal, we know of no single individual 
who has brutally subjected himself, 
year-in and year-out, to incessant 
sheer drive and hard work more than 
has Windmill Schmidt. 

Never Sick 

They say in Hays County that Mr. 
Schmidt never gets sick, but the truth 
of the matter is he keeps working with 
ailments and pains that put most of 
us to bed for weeks. In February 
1933, I happened upon him working 
in below freezing weather. I noticed 
that he was bundled up in a wool cap, 
a scarf and a thick black sweater. This 
seemed very unusual to his standard 
garb of leather jacket, duck trousers, 
and Stetson hat. Soon I detected that 
he could not speak above a whisper; 
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and by drawing him out, I found that 
he had been ailing for several days 
with headaches, an occasional chill, 
and a “tollible” amount of fever. I 
knew that he was suffering with the 
flu, a severe epidemic which had run 
in this section of the state during that 
late winter. He optimistically passed 
over my concern about his condition 
by telling me that he had practically 
whipped this spell of the grippe, and 
he was feeling much better; and that 
he was sure that one more night appli- 
cation of his wife’s mustard plaster 
and a dose of hot lemonade and qui- 
nine would affect a permanent cure. 
Toughness and Grit 

It makes cold chills run down my 
spine to relate the following incident; 
but since I think you will agree that 
it excels any conception of toughness 
and grit found in the average man, it 
will be related in order to cinch my 
contention that Windmill Schmidt is 
a tough hombre. This was told to me 
by a Hays County ranchman named 
C. C. Mitchell and by a helper to 
Schmidt on this particular well job. 
Schmidt and his helper were pulling 
the pipe of the well at the Mitchell 
ranch home. In the process of pulling 
pipe from a well, the bloc and tackle 
is fastened to the top of the windmill 
derrick and the pipe is pulled out of 
the ground a joint (20 feet) at a time. 
Each joint as it comes out of the 
ground is unscrewed and set aside, 
and then the second, third, etc., joints 
are pulled and unscrewed. Somewhere 
about the middle of this detail Wind- 
mill Schmidt had unscrewed a joint 
of three-inch pipe and had called to 
his helper to pull the rope and raise 
the loose joint a little so it could be 
set to one side. As Schmidt insists, he 
got careless and foolishly rested his 
left hand at the end-edge of the lower 
joint of pipe when the rope slipped 
in his helper’s hand and let the loose 
pipe drop, catching the boss’ index 
finger between the two sharp ends of 
the joints of pipe. Well, a butcher's 
cleaver would probably not have 
done a better job of amputation 
(note left hand in photograph). After 
Schmidt had calmly coaxed his helper 
to raise the pipe, the finger hung on 
one side by a piece of skin. He walked 

(Continued on page 50) 


PLACING THE TANK — In the center handling the tough 


job is Windmill Schmidt. A tank is being set at the mill just 


erected on the Gus Schneider ranch. 
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RAMBOUILLET 


STANLEY ADAMS 
BOX 436, RCBERT LEE, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 

C. H. BRATTON & SON 
ROCHELLE, TEXAS 

B. F. BRIDGES & SON 
BRONTE, TEXAS 


', G. BRITE & SON 


BOX 967, DEL RIO 


C. O. BRUTON, Eldorado, Tex. 


S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
E. M. CARLTON 
FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
A. B. “LON” CULBERSON 
ROUTE 1, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


E. COUCH 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 


SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD, Eden, Texas 
W. C. “Bill” FULLER 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


W. S. HANSEN 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
J. P. HEATH, Argyle, Texas 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
Cc. C. HOLDER 


BOX 164 CHRISTOVAL, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 
DEMPSTER JONES 

OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS, Eldorado, Texas 
R. Q. LANDERS 

MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 

MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
J. B. Buster’ MILLER 


OZONA, TEXAS 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


NOELKE & OWENS 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
W. T. ORRELL, Leakey, Texas 
CLAUDE OWENS 

FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


E. H. & W. J. PATTERSON 


MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
V. 1. PIERCE, Ozona, Texas 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF, Bronte, Texas 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 


R. O. SHEFFIELD 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


JOHN WILLIAMS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 

(POLLED RAMBOUILLET) 

MADDUX AND LACKEY 
BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 


CLYDE THATE, Rt. 1, Burkett 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE T 
AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


FFOR 
3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS 


CORRIEDALE 


FLOYD CHILDRESS 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

JOHN FEATHERSTON 
TRICKHAM., TEXAS 

F. M. GILLESPIE 
BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 

C. F. LAMPMAN & SON 
SHELL, WYOMING 

G. C. MAGRUDER 
MERTZON, TEXAS 

NOELKE & OWENS 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

D. P. EAST RANCH 
ORBRIE REEVES, MGR. 
BERGHEIM, TEXAS 

LOUIE RAGLAND 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

W. M. RATCLIFFE . 
ROCKING R_RANCH 
BANDERA, TEXAS 

SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

TRUETT C. STANFORD 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

J. F. & H. H. WALKER 
GAMBIER, OHIO 

WESLEY WOODEN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALE - DELAINE 
CROSS 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 


JOHNNY BRYAN 
TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
ORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


S. E. ‘Cu URRY, Texas 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
LEE B. FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 
G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 


PERDIDO CREEK RANCH 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


GILL MANSFIELD 
OOSEVELT, TEXAS 
LESLIE A. McMAINS 
UVALDE, TEXAS 
EUGENE (JAKE) MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 
SILVER SPUR RANCH 


CEDAR VALLEY, TEXAS 


LINCOLN 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 
ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN., 61 Angelica, 


ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


DEBOUILLET 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 
300 SOUTH KENTUCKY 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


SOUTHDOWN 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
INGRAM, TEXAS 

RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 

MAX STUART 
ROBY, TEXAS 

JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


HAMPSHIRE 


HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


DELAINE MERINO 


OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 


ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


BROWN BROTHERS 
(NEW ZEALAND) 
HARPER, TEXAS 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 

HENRY R. FRANTZEN 
LUCKENBACH, TEXAS 

CLYDE GLIMP 
LOMETA, TEXAS 

G. A. GLIMP 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 


DALE HERRING 


TALPA, TEXAS 


GLEN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 
C. A. HORTON, Talpa, Texas 
ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


IDLE-EASE FARM 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 

H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 

FRANK R. KIMBROUGH 
SALADO, TEXAS 

JOE LeMAY, Valera, Texas 

F. H. LOHMAN & SON 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


L. A. ROEDER 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 

C. F. SAPPINGTON 
TALPA, TEXAS 


HOWARD P. SIMON 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


L. & W. STEUBING 


RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO 


WwW. R. & R. R. WALSTON 


MENARD, TEXAS 


(POLLED DELAINE MERINO) 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 


JULIUS KUHLE 


PIPE CREEK, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET - DELAINE 
CROSS 


L. W. WITTENBURG 
ROUTE 2, EDEN, TEXAS 


COTSWOLD 


SHAFFER BROTHERS 
ROUTE 1, WEST MILTON, OHIO 


ROMNEY 


E. WILSON LOFTIN 
BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA 


NANCY FROST CAMPBELL 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


HOOTEN AND DETHLOFF 
HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA 


L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH 
BOERNE, TEXAS 

SPARKS RUST, Box 1150 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


MILAN, MISSOURI 


HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


KARAKUL 


L. L. MACHIA 
RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 


ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


L. P. BLOODWORTH, JR. 


SONORA, TEXAS 


C. F. AND G. A. BRIGGS 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
O. O. COWSERT, Box 111 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 
CON CAN, TEXAS 


BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 

W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 

S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 

H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 

JOE M. GARDNER & SONS 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 

CLAUDE HABY 
LEAKEY, TEXAS 

B. M. HALBERT, JR. 
SONORA, TEXAS 


A. L. HASTER 
MID-WAY RANCH 
BOX 342, WACO, 


G. W. “PAT” HENRI 
CEDAR HILLS RANCH 
VANDERPOOL, TEXAS 


RUSSELL KOONTZ & SON 


BOX 263, BANDERA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 


MENARD, TEXAS 
LEWIS & GODBOLD 
C. H. GODBOLD, MGR., LEAKEY 
GUY MUNN 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. B. PADGETT 
BOX 6, TARPLEY, TEXAS 
C. A. PEPPER 
RT. 4, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
J. B. REAGAN & SON 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 

SONORA, TEXAS 

R. SITES & SON 

WIMBERLEY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


BROOKS SWEETEN 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 

JACK & ETTA TURNER 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 

HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


(POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS) 


JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 
ROUTE 3, BOX 2 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PALOMINO 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


QUARTER HORSE 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


(POLLED HEREFORD) 
R. A. HALBERT, Sonora, Texas 


BRAHMAN Cattle 


HOUGHTON BROWNLEE 
& SONS 


RURAL ROUTE, 
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WINDMILL 


(Continued from page 48) 


over to his truck and picked up a sad- 
dle string and fastened a tourniquet 
about his wrist. He had his helper 
reach into his pocket and get his knife 
and open a sharp blade. Schmidt 
severed the skin that was holding the 
dangling finger. He then walked to 


the front yard of the Mitchell home 
and called to Mrs. Mitchell to inquire 
if she had a bottle of iodine. When 
Mrs. Mitchell brought the iodine, 
Windmill Schmidt had his hand cov- 
ered with his Stetson and jokingly re- 
marked that he had cut his darn 
finger. Schmidt's helper states that 
Schmidt had him drive seven miles to 
town to a doctor, and periodically on 
the trip he would loosen the tourni- 
quet and would pour on a little more 
iodine. I saw him ten days later, 
jolting over the ranch country in his 


truck with his hand hung in a ban- 
dana sling. 

What's Going to Happen—When? 

The above account, tough as it 
might seem, by no means represents 
the total capacity which Windmill 
Schmidt has for enduring pain. Dur- 
ing the past two years severe spells of 
arthritis, the worst of all killing pains, 
have taken hold of him. But, through 
sheer drive, he still keeps going. I 
scolded him last December when I 
found him dragging one leg and with 
his right arm and hand so sore and 


With MoorMan’s you ean 
“MINERALIZE” 40 EWES 


ALL THE MINERALS 


YOUR EWES NEED... 
for a bumper 1951 lamb crop! 


Sheepmen know that when ewes are car- 
rying and nursing lambs they need a 
correct combination of both base and 
trace minerals more than at any other 
time. That's why so many thousands 
now f MoorMan’'s complete Minerals 
for Range Sheep. 

This famous mineral supplement is 
ideal for pregnant and nursing ewes be- 
cause it contains 13 mineral ingredients, 
all balanced in the correct proportion 
needed to: 


1. Make and keep ewes thrifty. 
2. Help produce strong, rugged lambs. 
3. Reduce breedi y and 


lambing troubles to a minimum. 
4. Give a strong, rich milk flow. 


5. Help get maximum feeding value out 
of all feed—even short winter range. 


And, because MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep contains no “‘filler,”’ it goes 
farther—it is so highly concentrated you 
can actually feed 10 ewes all they need 
for only about ic a day. 

Moor Man's comes in 3 forms for your 
easy feeding—handy-to-handle 50-Ib. 
blocks ... granular that “stays put”... 
and convenient 5-lb. blockettes. Avail- 


able in carload or smaller amount; spe- 
cial guaranteed prices quoted on con- 
tracts for 50, 100, 500 or 1000 ton lots 
—1.year to complete contract. Ask your 
MoorMan Man for complete informa- 
tion, or write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Li-1° Quincy, 


Special Minerals for Alkali Areas. MoorMan’'s Special Range Minerals is de- 
signed for animals in alkali areas which get an abundance of salts or alkali 
os in water or forage. Enriched with vegetable protein for palatability. 
Contains less salt. Preferred by ranchers in alkali areas where the animal's 
natural desire for essential minerals is often killed. 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


swollen that he pushed forward his 
left hand to shake hands with me. I 
told him that he should stay in out of 
the weather; but he told me that he 
felt better on the go than sitting at 
home nursing himself. He told me 
that he was having trouble climbing 
derricks but that he had two good 
boys helping him, and he was getting 
along about as well as ever. 

I know that every Hays County 
well owner has been thinking about 
the same thing that has run through 
my mind many times of late — what 
in the devil is going to happen to our 
wells and our pocketbooks when 
Windmill Schmidt gets too old or too 
stiff to work? 

Windmill Schmidt has a wholesome 
sense of humor, and even when he is 
sick or racked with rheumatic pains, 
his conversation always finds a bright 
side. His speech is slow and express- 
ive, with a German brogue and al- 
ways optimistic and jolly. It does 
one’s heart good to both hear and see 
him laugh. He gives vent to a deep 
belly laugh which causes his entire 
body to vibrate. He is a big muscular 
man. His neatly trimmed white hair 
and mustache offset his ruddy com- 
plexion in a most picturesque West- 
ern manner. His steel grey eyes pene- 
trate one with a spirit of warmth, sta- 
bility, and sincerity which is soothing 
and relaxing to one’s soul. 

A Little Philosophizing 

This story could, and possibly 
should, end at this point. Even though 
I am not adept in philosophizing or 
moralizing, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of adding the following, in the 
hope that public sentiment in the 
Southwest will begin to pressure his- 
torians to consider the more sober and 
deliberate details which have built 
the ranching industry. 

When the history of the Southwest 
is soberly and authentically recorded. 
much of the rough and roaring gun- 
powder characterization which has 
been “glamorously” portrayed by the 
movie and western fiction writers will 
be quietly brushed aside. The calm 
and humble characters who have 
quietly and painstakingly built the 
free and solid West will be portrayed 
and given their rightful place in his- 
tory. No group of people more bitterly 
detest the artificiality of the movie 
characters than do the old-time ranch- 
men who shared in the hardships of 
western ranch life. By the same token, 
these people who settled and grew up 
in the West have the highest apprecia- 
tion and the sincerest respect for those 
quiet, unspectacular individuals who 
contributed their faithful services to- 
ward building a solid and more pros- 
perous American ranch cuture. 

I was deeply impressed with this 
fact in 1938 when I was in company 
with one whom I knew to be the finest 
and most typical cowman of the 
southwest. We were traveling by car 
through a park established by the late 
Governor Marland. He directed me 
to stop the car at a bronze statue de- 
picting the Pioneer Woman. In the 
early morning quiet of a rising Au- 
tumn sun, he studied this magnificient 
portrayal for several minutes; and in 
a tone of firmness, he told me that one 

of these old pioneer women had more 
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guts than Buffalo Bill, Billy the Kid 
and George A. Custer all wrapped in 
one bundle. For another few minutes 
he softly called my attention to the 
perfect details of the woman's sun- 
bonnet and her other wearing apparel, 
to the kind, firm, fearless lines of her 
face, to the exact proportion and 
shape of her hard-working hands, and 
to the expression of freedom, joy, and 
trustfulness shown on the face of the 
lad she was holding by the hand. 

It seems to me that during these 
days of rushing, industralized society, 
the hospitality, cordiality, and calm 
responsibility and freedom found in 
the southwest poses the last frontier 
and heritage of early 
ture. Fiction and 
scenario writers have emphasized lit- 
tle about the fundamental characteris- 
tics of the real builders of the south- 
west—the pioneer woman, the circuit- 
riding preacher, the country doctor 
who covered several hundred miles 
horseback, the small-town merchant 
who carried his ranch customers from 
the beginning of a drought to its end, 
and the dozens of other unspectacular 
individuals who fit into their respec- 
tive places in building this culture. 
The southwest was not built around 
a six-shooter and the saloon. Un- 
questionably, the old Dietz lantern 
and kerosene oil played a more defin- 
ite role. How fitting it would be for 
some organization like the Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association or the S-W 
Cattle Raisers Association to begin 
filling in the missing links in Governor 
Marland’s Park. 

At church and at other gatherings 
I have caught myself fixing my gaze 
upon the profile of Windmill Schmidt, 
and oftentimes I have found myself 
wishing that some sculptor was there 
with his maul and chisel to begin pre- 
serving for posterity a genuine por- 
trayal of a typical old-time windmill 
man. 


American cul- 


historians movie 


PFISTER TO VISIT 


SOUTH AMERICA 


RAMBOUILLET breeder Leo Pfister 
of Lusk, Wyoming recently visited 
the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association offices in San 
Angelo and made a tour of some of 
the prominent Rambouillet breeders’ 
ranches in West Texas, including that 
of Leo Richardson of Iraan; Noelke 
and Owens, Sheffield: John Williams, 
Eldorado, and R. O. Sheffield of San 
Angelo. 

He spent a day at the Ranch Ex- 
periment Station near Sonora, study- 
ing the ram progeny test now under 
way in the barns and pens there. 

From West Texas Mr. Pfister went 
to New Orleans where he embarked 
for Lima, Peru on the first lap of a 
South American tour which is to in- 
clude Chile, Argentina and perhaps 
other countries where he is to study 
the South American sheep industry. 


Johnny and Kenny McMullan of 
San Angelo purchased 200 Rambouil- 
let ewe lambs from Joe Barton and 
Floyd McMullan. 

Price for immediate delivery. out 
of the wool, was $20 a head. 


RAMBOUILLET BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION BUY SIGNS 


GROWERS WHO 
Rambouillet 


raise registered 


sheep will no longer 


have to fumble around with home- 
made or crudely lettered signs telling 
the world about their being registered 
Rambouillet breeders or where to 
turn on the right road to the Ram- 
bouillet The American 


bouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


ranch. Ram- 
has taken care of this by having made 
a number of signs for use on the high- 
way, on the gate post, on the auto- 
mobile and on the sheep pen. 

One of the signs is a decal for use 
on the side of a truck or pickup or 
on anv flat metal surface. It shows a 
massive Rambouillet head in 
natural encircled in a_ bright 
blue band with lettering in white 22 


color 


inches high. Adhesive is on the back 
side for easy application. 

A breeder's sign 36 inches by 36 
inches of 20 gauge metal shows a 
complete picture of a Rambouillet 
ram on a background of bright blue. 
Reflectorized letters 3% 
height shows “Registered Rambouil- 
let Breeder”. The sign is double faced 
and the breeder's name is placed at 
the bottom. 

A road marking sign shows the 
breeder's three-inch white 
reflectorized letters on a bright blue 
background and an arrow pointing 
right or left as desired. 

An auto booster sign with reflector- 
ized “Foundation Breed Rambouillet 
Sheep” in reflectorized letters of 
white on blue background is also 
available for the license plate of the 
breeder's truck or automobile. 

The signs are very attractive and 
the cost is verv reasonable. 

Jack Taylor, San Angelo, Secretary 
of the Association, declares that the 
interest in the signs indicates that 
several hundred will be sold. They 
are available by writing the Asso- 
ciation office at San Angelo. 


inches in 


hame 


CEILINGS AND RED 


TAPE PREDICTED 


JIMMY MILLS, Del Rio, a director 
of the National Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation and well known livestock deal- 
er, recently returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C. where he met with J. C. 
Peterson, Iowa, and Paul Blood, Ne- 
braska, president and vice-president 
respectively of the organization. 
There they investigated the possibil- 
ity of government ceiling for live 
sheep and found that to be a distinct 
possibility. Apparently there is red 
tape and trouble along this line in 
store for the sheepman in 1951. 


Lem Jones was recently named the 
outstanding young man of the year 
in Kimble county and Junction. Mr. 
Jones, who lives near Harper, is well 
known as a livestock dealer and auc- 
tioneer. At a joint meeting of the 
Junction Chamber of Commerce and 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Jones 
was presented with the award by 
John Ben Shepperd, Secretary of 
State. who also gave the main ad- 
dress. 
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ESSENTIAL MATERIAL 


WOOL 


Our most critica! strategic Commodity 

Wool Substitutes will not be used in Military Clothing 
Our Government is forced to buy wool in Foreign Markets 
Wool and Stock-Sheep prices are the highest on record 


The Sheep Business never had a better outlook 


Buy RAMBOUILLETS 


The Top Net Income Producing Breed 


The spread between tine combing wool and 1/4 blood combing 


wool is the widest in History — over 84c per pound clean basis. 


A Rambouillet Fieece was Grand Champion at the Chicago 
International 1950 — over 134 Fleeces of 13 Breeds. 


For Free Information and List of Breeders, Write 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 


710 McBurnett Building San Angelo, Texas 
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The RANCH HOME 


and News of Woman's Auxiliary 


Mrs. Vance Elected President of 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary 


MRS. JOHN WILL VANCE of Cole- 
man became the second Texas woman 
to hold the office of president of the 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
when she attended the national con- 
vention in Casper, Wyoming, Decem- 
ber 5-8. As president of the organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Vance is director of the 
national “Make It Yourself With 


STETSON 
HATS 


For Those Who 
Prefer the Best 


We Will Appreciate 
Your Visit to Our 
Hat Department. 


LEE 
WORK CLOTHES 


LEVIS 


1B AN IRR IB 
DRY GOODS 


8 South Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


ASK FOR BANNER 
PRODUCTS 


“IT TASTES BETTER” 


anne 


LDeonard CMauldin 


ARCHITECTS 
19% East Harris Ave. 
SAN ANGELO PHONE 6293 


MRS. J. W. VANCE 


Wool” contest. Mrs. Jim Gill, also of 
Coleman, will serve with Mrs. Vance 
as secretary-treasurer of the National 
Auxiliary. 

Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw of Fort Worth 
was president of the National Auxil- 
iarv in 1945. Officers are elected for 
two-vear terms. 

Mrs. Vance was president of the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association in 1948, 
and has been a vice-president of the 
National Auxiliary since 1949. During 
her term as president of the Texas 
group. the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest was introduced in the 
state. Instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of a county woman's auxiliary to 
the Coleman Breeder-Feeder Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Vance was president of 
that local group several years ago. 


rr 


PECOS COUNTY 
AUXILIARY MAKES 
PLANS FOR 1951 


MEMBERS OF the Pecos County 
Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association met Decem- 
ber 1 in the home of Mrs. Clayton 
Puckett. Mrs. R. L. Walker and Mrs. 
Puckett were co-hostesses. 

Mrs. Marsh Lea gave a report of 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser convention, 
held this year in Fort Worth, Novem- 
ber 20-22. Mrs. Frank Fulk, outgoing 
chairman of the Pecos County Auxil- 
iary, gave a resume of the year’s work. 

The group elected Mrs. Puckett 
the new chairman for 1951. She will 
name the other officers to serve with 
her. 

A social hour followed the business 
meeting. 


SHEEP & Goat RaAIsER 


Annual Publicity Report 
Of Hill Country Auxiliary 


By Mrs. Ross Snodgrass 

THE HILL Country Chapter of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association was or- 
ganized in April, 1949 at the home of 
Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., at Kerrville when 
about 17 women from the surrounding 
communities gathered and formed a 
group to work in helping promote the 
uses of wool and mohair. 

Immediately following the meeting 
the information concerning organiza- 
tion was sent to papers in all the 
towns surrounding Kerrville, as well 
as San Antonio and San Angelo news- 
papers and the Sheep and Goat Raiser 
magazine. 

The June meeting was held at the 
Blue Bonnet Hotel, Kerrville, when 
the by-laws were adopted and the 
name selected for the group. 

September meeting was held at 
Casa De Lomas Club at Kerrville 
when plans for the November Style 
Show to be held in Kerrville were dis- 
cussed. 

By that time a weekly news column 
in the Kerrville Times was being pub- 
lished under the name of “Wool and 
Mohair Facts from Kerr County” and 
ran until the end of 1949. In this 
column items concerning the style 
show, the Texas Wool Week and Tex- 
as Mohair Week, items about Tivy 
High School's Pep Squad and Band 
woolen and other articles 
about the woolen or mohair articles 
found in the Kerrville stores had been 
printed. 

During the Wool Week and Mohair 
Week the first two weeks of October, 
the Kerrville stores had displays in 
their show windows showing woolen 
and mohair clothes, upholstery and 
materials. Attractive signs were 
painted by a chapter member on all 
store windows showing proper dis- 
plays. 

The Bolero Drive-In Theatre, Kerr- 
ville, made spot announcements for 
the two special weeks over their loud 
speakers. 

Radio Station KEVT, Kerrville has 
been most cooperative in making an- 
nouncements of meeting or news 
items concerning the chapter activi- 
ties. At the November 16, “Make It 
Yourself With Wool and Mohair” style 
show a 30 minute program from the 
Blue Bonnet Hotel when interviews 
with the contestants were broadcast. 

December meeting was at the Blue 
Bonnet Hotel when reports of the 
State and National style shows were 
given. 

March 1950 meeting at Kerrville at 
Blue Bonnet Hotel when area style 
show chairman talked to chapter 
about how the fall style show should 
be handled. Mrs. John Crouch, area 
chairman, told of plans of awarding 
dress lengths of woolen materials to a 
girl in each town in the area to be 
used in making an entry in the style 
show. 

June meeting at the Divide Com- 
munity Clubhouse, Mt. Home, when 
a membership tea was given. At each 
meeting there had been other interest- 


uniforms 


ed women joining the chapter and 17 
joined at the June meeting. The 
membership then reached 67. About 
100 guests and members were present 
for this important meeting. 

September meeting was held at 
Comfort with Mrs. John Crouch when 
Mrs. Perry Donop of San Antonio 
demonstrated an unusual array ot 
hand woven materials and clothes to 
about 85 people. Plans for the Wool 
and Mohair week were discussed. The 
stores in Kerrville again displayed 
woolen and mohair articles in their 
windows. 

The Tivy High School Pep Squad 
and Band carried out a display at 
their October 6, football game when 
a ram’s head was formed in honor ot 
the special week. 

In the interest of the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool and Mohair” 
contest five appearances were made 
at Tivy High School Homemaking 
classes in getting the girls to enter. 
The entire class of 20 sent in entries. 
One appearance was made at Tivy 
High School Assembly to announce 
the style show and 11 girls who sent 
in entries were recognized in assem- 
bly. One appearance was made at the 
Kerrville Lions Club to announce the 
style show. 

At the November 6 area style show 
in Fredericksburg, Radio Station 
KEVT, made a special wire recording 
of interviews with the contestants 
during the judging hours at the Nim- 
itz Hotel. One appearance was made 
at the Divide Sewing Club when plans 
for a Wool and Mohair Festival in 
connection with the Kerrville Lions 
Club was told. 

Most cooperative in helping make 
announcements were, Morgan Jefter- 
ies and Dean Turner of KEVT and 
Johnny Hill of Ingram and Guy Pow- 
ell, Kerr County Agent, who have 
regular radio broadcasts on KEVT. 

In the year and 58 months since 
organizing the chapter, membership 
has increased four times the original 
number. About 200 letters or reports 
to newspapers and magazines have 
been sent and about 40 cards with 
short announcements. 

Counting this December meeting, 
eight regular quarterly meetings have 
been held and only two executive 
board or special meetings. The 1949 
area, “Make It Yourself With Wool 
and Mohair” contest and style show, 
with which this chapter worked had 
32 entries, the show in 1950 had 67 
entries. 

The Hill Country Chapter also 
sponsored the appearance of two girls 
from this area to attend the Fort 
Worth State Style Show to present a 
mohair dress and a mohair coat. 

Three meetings have been held 
with board members of the Lions 
Club in Kerrville when discussions 
about a Wool and Mohair Festival to 
be staged in the Fall of 1951 during 
Wool and Mohair Week were held. 
Tentative plans for such an affair will 
be left up to the chapter officers for 
the ensuing year. 
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For January, 1951 


Hill Country Auxiliary 
Meets In Rocksprings 


ROCKSPRINGS, the Angora Goat 
Capital, was the host town December 
2 when the regular meeting of the 
Hill Country Chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association gathered for the 
annual business meeting and election 
of officers. 


The American Legion Clubhouse 
was attractively decorated in the 
Christmas motif for the occasion, and 
Chapter members and members of the 
Rocksprings Women’s Club were gra- 
cious hostesses. Mrs. Brooks Sweeten, 
Mrs. Payne Rudasill and Mrs. Thomas 
L. Taylor greeted the guests at the 
door. Mrs. Walker Dismukes and Mrs. 
T. C. Barnes had charge of the regis- 
ter table and Mrs. J. E. Tatum, Mrs. 
J. H. Brown and Mrs. Alton Miller 
gave miniature Angora goat favors, 
fashioned of real mohair, to everyone. 

The tea table was laid with a white 
brocaded linen cloth with wide red 
streamers crossing at off-center where 
five tall white, lighted candles, color- 
ed autumn leaves and snowballs were 
arranged. Crystal trays held clever 
Santa Claus cookies and dainty sand- 
wiches tied with red and green rib- 
bons. Table favors of pine sprays and 
Christmas bells and appointments of 
silver completed the service. Miss 
Cappy Brown, Miss Lily Tomlinson, 
Miss Hazel Ellen Brown, and Mrs. 
T. A. Ralston, Jr., presided at the tea 
table during the serving hour which 
preceded the business meeting. 

Mrs. J. E. Cowden of Kerrville, who 
has served as the Chapter’s president 
since it was organized in April, 1949, 
presided from the officers’ table which 
was covered with a cut-work cloth 
where an arrangement of white 
candles and sprayed leaves formed 
a centerpiece. Mrs. Cowden thanked 
Rocksprings for their invitation to the 
chapter, and Mrs. Gardner Franks of 
Rocksprings gave the response. 

Mr. Guy Powell, representing the 
Kerrville Lions Club, was the speaker 
for the afternoon when he explained 
the plan the Lions Club has for spon- 
soring a Wool and Mohair Festival at 
Kerrville in the fall of 1951 and 
asked that the Hill Country Chapter 
join with the Lions Club to help 
stage the event. “Every effort of the 
Kerrville Lions Club will be taken to 
induce the consumer to want to use 
more wool and mohair products,” said 
Mr. Powell. Following the talk the 
members held discussions from the 
floor, after which the chapter mem- 
bers voted to help sponsor the Festi- 
val. 

Miss Emily Powell, the Mohair 
Queen of 1950, was recognized and 
welcomed at the meeting. 

Mrs. Hondo Crouch of Comfort 
gave the report of the area and state 
“Make It Yourself With Wool and 
Mohair ” style shows. 

Report of the nominating commit- 
tee was given by Miss Ada Mae Mon- 
tel of Kerrville and the following of- 
ficers for 1951 were elected. Mrs. 
Ross Snodgrass, Mountain Home, 


president; Mrs. Hondo Crouch, Com- 


fort, vice-president; Mrs. R. L. Sa- 
bins, Kerrville, secretary, Mrs. Sproul 
Morriss, Mt. Home, treasurer; Mrs. 
Brooks Sweeten, Rocksprings, histo- 
rian; and Mrs. John Saul, Bandera, 
publicity chairman. 


Mrs. Snodgrass then presided at the , 


latter part of the meeting and asked 
that December be designated as mem- 
bership month, with Mrs. Sproul Mor- 
riss of Mountain Home as the mem- 
bership chairman and expressed the 
hope of raising the membership to one 
hundred members during the new 
year. All those desiring to renew their 
membership may do so by sending the 
$2.00 dues to Mrs. Sproul Morriss by 
January 10. It is most necessary to 


join soon because of the possibility of 
a special meeting to be held in Janu- 
ary to formulate plans for the Festival. 
It is hoped that all past members will 
renew their membership as well as 
many other women whose husbands 
are in the sheep and goat business and 
want to help increase the usage of 


wool and mohair products. 

After the meeting adjourned the 
hostess presented 6 girls modeling 
dresses and coats of mohair and wool, 
that they had entered in the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool and Mohair” 
contests this year and last vear. Mrs. 
Ned Bishop of Carta Valley played 
piano music during the review while 
the girls from Kerrville, Mountain 
Home, Rocksprings and Carta Valley 
presented their garments to the 75 
women and several men present at the 
meeting. 


Barbara Hendricks Wins 
National Sewing Prize 


MISS BARBARA HENDRICKS of 
Roscoe, 16, won the junior division 
first place suit award in the national 
competition of the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” home sewing contest, at 
Casper, Wyoming, December 6. Her 
garment was a two-piece suit of black 
and Oxford gray check. Her award 
was a $100 savings bond. Eleven win- 
ners were named in National contest. 

The national finals and style revue, 
in which contestants modeled their 


own creations, were held in conjunc- 
tion with the 86th annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. States represented by the 32 
finalists were Colorado, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. Harrison Brewer, editor of the 
Casper Tribune-Herald, was commen- 
tator for the style revue im the Rex 
Theatre. 
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Your Hat’s NEW" AGAIN 
When it’s 


® NEW life 


HAT BODY thoroughly cleaned and 
refinished like new! 


% NEW leather, lining, band and binding installed! 


Send us your hats for COMPLETE rebuilding by men 
who know Westerns. Satisfaction guaranteed 


“MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
SPECIAL ATTENTION" 


1006 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Firestone 
TRUCK TIRES 
Ballt with Duraflex 
Coastructioa 
The cords, plies, 
tread flex as one unit 


Firestone Store 
Concho & Irving San Angelo 
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San Angelo, Texas 
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SERVING THE RANCH PEOPLE OF WEST TEXAS SINCE 1913 
WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO OUR STORE 
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The famous Streit Slumber Chair adjusts to three lini iti for 
relaxation. A simple touch locks the seat and back in the desired rr 
an exclusive Streit Slumber Chair feature. See our selection of these well-made, 
expertly upholstered chairs, in the latest colorful coverings, all fully spring filled 
through A hi fi | with storage compartment included. 


ROBERYT MASSIIE CO. 


“EVERYTHING IN FURNITURE” 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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The COLUMBIA Ram 
Has No Equal For Breeding 
Commercial Replacement Ewes 


During 1950 We Sold 400 
Yearling Rams And We Will Have 
A Like Number For This New Year 


We Wish Our Buyers The 
Best Lamb Crop Ever In 1951 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA COLORADO 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Ranches Sell in [950 


SALES OF ranches in the southwest 
in 1950 were somewhat difficult to 
make but nevertheless quite numer- 
ous and the prices tended constantly 
higher according to W. B. (Bill) Tyler, 
San Angelo realtor for the past 16 
years. He made approximately one 
and a half million dollars sales during 
the year of ranches in Texas and 
New Mexico, and observes that 1951 
might be another high sales year in 
spite of the increased prices and 
strong resistance of land owners to 


FORT STOCKTON GIRL 
WINS ESSAY PRIZE 


BARBARA RAINWATER of Fort 
Stockton won second prize of a $50 
Savings Bond in the Wool Bureau's 
1950 “Why I Like to Sew With Wool” 
National Essay contest. 

Entries in the competition, held in 
conjunction with the Bureau’s fourth 
annual “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
Home Sewing Contest, were received 
at the Bureau’s headquarters at 16 
West 46th Street, New York City, 
from contestants throughout the wool- 
growing states of the West. 


WAYS TO MAKE 
CLOTHES LAST 


CLOTHES WILL last longer, look 
better, require less mending, cleaning. 
and pressing if they are given a good 
start and followed up with good care. 

Nena Roberson, associate clothing 
specialist with the A. and M. College 
Extension Service, says that “pre- 
pares” in new wool clothes are more 
thrifty than “repairs” which have to 
come later. For instance, putting 
shields in wool dresses and coats for 
protection against perspiration stains 
is more economical than having to 
replace the dress or give the coat a 
new lining. 

Wool skirts can be reinforced for 
wear and protected against stretch by 
lining the upper half of the back. Miss 
Roberson recommends lining with 
firm light weight material, or if it is 
part of a suit, the same fabric as the 
lining of the jacket will do. This is 
especially recommended for the tight 
skirt fashion which prevails now. 
Long sitting sometimes causes a skirt 
to bulge or stretch out of shape unless 
it is reinforced underneath. 

Wool clothes need periods of rest. 
Miss Roberson says. A few days va- 
cation allows the wool to spring back 
and wrinkles fall out so that less 
pressing is needed. The specialist 
states that the clothes should hang 
straight on hangers and not be 
pressed tightly into a closet. Space 
and air are necessary to the long life 
of clothes. 

Occasional brushing inside and out 
helps to keep wool clothes in condi- 
tion. Miss Roberson suggests that 
special attention be given to seams, 
turn down cuffs, and open out 
pockets. 


relinquish their property. A quicken- 
ing trend is observed in the trading 
of ranch lands. 

Among the ranches sold by Mr. 
Tvler in 1950 were the 4,000-acre 
Upton County ranch of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul C. Von Cleave, Los Angeles, 
Calitornia, to Bob Calcote and Son, 
Midland, for $50,000. Very small roy- 
alty was included. 

Another ranch was a 12,600-acre 
Hudspeth County place to E. H. 
Chandler, Ozona, for approximately 
$200,000, being the Sheley ranch 
near Tesnus belonging to Jimmy Lo- 
gan, Alpine. Chandler in turn sold to 
Jimmy Logan his 17,200-acre Culber- 
son County place for approximately 
$175,000. 

3,200-acre Schleicher County 
ranch belonging to Franklin Green of 
San Angelo was sold to Henry Moore 
for $160,000. 

Some 8,200 acres of deeded and 
7,000 acres of leased land near Van 
Horn, Texas, being a part of the Wm. 
Cameron Company ranch holdings in 
that area, were sold to Price Turner 
for approximately $116,000, Mr. Ty- 
ler sold about 42,000 acres of this 
Cameron ranch land to Ray Willough- 
by, San Angelo some three years ago. 

A ranch of 6,550 acres near Marfa 
belonging to J. F. Skinner, San An- 
tonio, was recently sold to a Mr. 
Chandler for $132,000. Mr. Chandler 
sold his 6,600-acre ranch in the same 
vicinity to Fred Cross, Boerne, for 
$148,000. 

A 21,000-acre ranch in Jeff Davis 
County was recently sold to Paul L. 
Campbell of San Angelo for $420,000 
or approximately $20 an acre. 

A late 1949 sale was one of the 
largest made in the past two years of 
West Texas ranch land, being that of 
20,540 acres of the well known 101 
Ranch near Paisano between Alpine 
and Marfa to Massie West of Ozona 
and San Angelo for $380,000. The 
land belonged to Mrs. W. W. Turney 
of El Paso. 


VIRGIL POWELL ELECTED 
WAREHOUSE PRESIDENT 
VIRGIL J. POWELL of San Angelo 


has been elected to succeed his late 
father, L. P. Powell, as president of 
the West Texas Wool and Mohair As- 
sociation in Mertzon. 

Warehouse directors declared a 10 
percent dividend of $100,000 capital 
stock for the year 1950. R. (Bull) 
Crawford is secretarv-manager of the 
warehouse. 

Directors of the First National 
Bank of Mertzon also voted a 10 per- 
cent dividend on $50,000 capital 
stock for the preceding year. No suc- 
cessor to the late Mr. Powell as vice- 
president of the Mertzon bank has 
been named. 

John Robert Scott, Sr. of Mertzon 
is president of the bank and G. C. 
Magruder of San Angelo and Mert- 
zon is executive vice-president. 
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NATIONAL GRAND PRIZE WINNERS in the fourth annual ‘Make It 
Yourself With Wool’’ home sewing contest were chosen at the 86th con- 
vention of the National Wool Grwers Association in Casper, Wyoming 
December 6. Miss Joan Hopper, 16, of Caldwell, Idaho models her greatcoat 


GRAZINGS 


Continued trom page 6 


mg industry has anv room to com 
plain 
Mexican Labor 

The most explosive question was 
on Mexican labor. “DO YOU THINK 
IMPORTATION OF MEXICAN 
LABOR DESIRABLE?’, S89 yes 
The drift of thought in 
favor of the Mexican labor was that 
it be 
en to permanent residency. Some re- 
plies follow: (1) “No, but necessary.” 
2) “Yes, but should be restricted.” 


3) “This 40 hour week and old age 


Qn 
no 


restricted, or seasonal, not giv- 


assistance has caused this labor short- 
age. The help we have now needs 
hi-life put on them. The U. S. is 
paying thousands to sit around that 
are able to work. All we have to do 
is just keep alive until we are 65, 
then the U. S. will go in debt to 


feed and clothe us.” (4) “The abil- 
itv of a laborer, not his nationality 
should decide his desirability.” (5) 
‘Yes, this is practically our only 
source.” (6) “No, they are all too 
lazv to breathe.” (7) “Yes, labor 


should be regulated where if con- 
o.k., the laborer should 
returned to Mexico when he 
quits a job. Too many are drifters.” 
(8) “No, not at present setup where 
vou have to guarantee the workers 
‘ 9) “Yes, but without so 


ditions are 


be 


everything.” 
much red tape.” 


WANTS CHEVIOTS 
R. W. HUBBARD, Mitchell, Nebras- 


ka writes the magazine “Am in- 
terested in receiving some purebred 
or well bred Cheviot sheep, and I 
would appreciate any help you can 
offer. Thank you.” 


of wine colored, virgin wool flannel. Raglan sleeves, outsized cuffed pockets 


and black velveteen trim on collar and pockets accent the lines. Considered 
the best garment in the Junior Class, Miss Hopper won a $300 scholarship on 


Approximately 90 percent of all 
the farms and ranches in Texas now 
have central station electric service. 


this coat. Camille Thompson, 19, of Salt Lake City and Carol Menlove, 19 


also of the Utah capitol, won top honors. Miss Thompson was awarded a $300 
college scholarship for her gray chinchilla coat adjudged best in the Senior 
Class and Miss Menlove won a year’s scholarship for her originally designed 


suit of gray wool with jacket of gray and blue stripes 


The U. S. A.’s greatest im- 
ported Corriedale stud cor- 
dially invites your inquiry or 
visit. 


WOOL GROWERS 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


TO THE 67 stockholders of Wool 
Growers Central Storage Co. of San 
Angelo will go a 12 per cent dividend 
which is being paid on $200,000 capi- 
tal stock. Announcement of the pay- 
ment was made by John B. Mec- 
Knight, vice president of the organi- 
zation. 

The annual’ stockholders meeting 
and election of officers and directors 
will be held January 10. 


LAND SELLS IN 
GLASSCOCK COUNTY 


WILLIAM FLEMING of Fort Worth 
is selling 960 acres of ranchland in 
northeastern Glasscock County to C. 
V. Wash of Forsan. The land is now 


under lease to Walter Gressett of 
Forsan. 

The new purchaser will get  pos- 
session in June and will stock with 
cattle. He also has 320 acres of farm 
land in northern McCulloch County 
and 256 acres in western McCullouch 
County. 

The Glasscock ranch is fenced for 
cattle and is level mesquite country, 
watered by one well. 


Otho Drake, San Angelo, recently 
shipped three bunches of lambs to 
feeders in Omaha, Nebraska. 

He shipped two loads of fall- 
shown lambs, mixed types. They 
were bought at auction at 25 cents a 
pound, and averaged 65 pounds. 

Some lambs were shipped at 27% | 
‘ents a pound, about half of which ! 


were fall-shorn. Pay weight was 79%4 


pounds, 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


At a little over 25 cents a pound, 
330 lambs averaging 90 pounds were 
also shipped by Drake. About half of 


these were shorn. 


ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
WOOL - MOHAIR GROWERS 


A Year ‘Round Buying Service 
NORTH — CENTRAL — EAST — TEXAS 


MILLER WOOL & MOHAIR C0. 


DALLAS 
Phone C-8900 


VALLEY MILLS 
Phone 24 


801 McKinney Ave. First Street 
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New Year Dawns with 
Bank Roll for Wool 


THREE DAYS after January came 
to the top sheet on the calendar, 
the government put Texas on top 
of the priority war stockpile list by 
virture of the state’s wool and gua- 
yule production. 

The order was made by the Nat- 
ional Munitions Board in Washington 
placing the state on the front line 
for emergency preparation. 

I caders in the wool industry esti- 
mate that at least 90 percent of 
Texas wools have been sold and that 
the government will have to get the 
wool from the mills. Growers who 
have not already contracted are re- 
fusing $1.16% per pound in San 
Angelo for their spring clip. 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that the government will go into the 
wool market as soon as the army 
finishes its present purchase program 
of $100,000,000 worth of wool and 
wool cloth. 

Ernest Williams, secretary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation has been advised that the gov- 
ernment will employ its wool pur- 
chasing program slowly enough not 
to disrupt the normal wool market. 

Contrasting this January with last, 
wool prices have almost doubled. 
The price at the first of 1950 was 
66% cents a pound for 12-months 
wool. 

At least 25,000,000 pounds of 
Texas 12-months spring clip have 
been contracted at prices up to $1.15 
a pound. Contracts on an estimated 
5,000,000 pounds of 8-months wool 
have been taken at prices up to 
$1.01% a pound. 

December 14, the contracting of 
wool and mohair from the 1951 spring 
clip reached $1.06 for wool and 
$1.20 and $1.50 per pound for 
mohair. 

Ranchers’ Wool and Mohair Com- 
mission House at Ingram contracted 
over 10,000 half Corriedale  cross- 
bred 12 - month fleeces at $1.06%. 
The same warehouse sold a carload 
of spring mohair at $1.20 per pound 


CORRIEDALE 


for 
for 
Lampasas. 


hair Co. 
and 
$1.05 net. G. W. Shield, San Angelo 


adult hair, and $1.50 a pound 
kid hair to Albert Fields of 


Blanks Oglesby, San Angelo buyer 


for Fred Whitaker of Philadelphia, 
purchased a carload of spot adult 
mohair at Junction at $1.20 per lb. 


The J. D. Varga Warehouse at 


Rocksprings has contracted an esti- 
mated 75,000 pounds at $1.25 a 
pound for adult hair and $1.50 for 
kid. This was 5 cents higher than 
the 
adult hair of $1.20. 


previously 


reported high on 


Jackson Hughes of San Angelo, 


buyer for Emery, Russell and Good- 
rich, Boston, bought 8,000 fleeces of 


12-months Delaine-Corriedale cross- 


bred wool at $1.08 a pound. Pur- 
chase was made from Ranchers Wool 
and Mohair Commission House in 


Ingram. 


At Sonora, Sonora Wool and Mo- 
contracted between 23,000 
24,000 12-months fleeces at 


buyer fro Hallowell, Jones and Don- 


ald, Boston, was the purchaser. 


West Texas Wool and Mohair As- 


sociation in Mertzon sold to Caroll 


McDonald of Menard, buyer for 


the DuPont Company, Boston, about 
5,000 fleeces at $1.05 net. Including 


this purchase McDonald had contract- 


ed about 20,000 fleeces in Menard, 
Ozona and other points at prices 
from $1.01% to $1.06% gross. 


Between 75,000 and 80,000 Ibs. 
of 12-months wool had been con- 
tracted December 15 at Eldorado 
Wool Company at prices from $1.01 
to $1.05 net. 

By December 18, only 9 cents sep- 
arated the 12-months wool price from 
8-months clips. 

Tom Richey, Lampasas buyer for 
A. W. Hilliard and Co., Boston, con- 
tracted 10,000 Corriedale-Rambouil- 
let crossbred fleeces from the West 
Texas Wool and Mohair Association, 
Mertzon, at $1.10 per pound to the 
warehouse. 

The Del Rio Wool and Mohair Co. 


GREETINGS FROM 


January 5 — All previous prices 
of wool and mohair in Texas 
were shattered. Offers were out 
for 12-months wool at $1.20 a 
pound with no takers. At So- 
nora, a sale of 8-months wool 
was made at $1.50 per pound. 
For adult mohair $1.45 a pound 
was being offered, and $1.70 
for kid hair. 


has contracted 250,000 pounds of 
8-months wool to Jack Hughes of 
San 


Angelo, representing Emery, 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Russell and Goodrich, Boston. Price 
was $1.01 per pound to the ware- 
house, a record price on 8-months 
wool. 

Tom Richey purchased from the 
San Angelo, Menard, Talpa and 
Kerrville area some 37,000 Ram- 
bouillet fleeces at $1,014. Richey 
also contracted a carload of mohair 
at Comfort at $1.26%2 for the adult 
hair and $1.56% for the kid hair. 

Offers as high as $1.16% had been 
extended and refused on 12-months 
wool at the Wool Growers Central 
Storage Company in San Angelo as 
the New Year came in with a bank 
roll. 


REVISION IN MOHAIR 
INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


W. M. PRITCHETT, writer of the 
informative article about the mohair 
industry starting on page 22 of this 
issue, has sent in two revisions which 
were too late to be made in the body 
of the article. The paragraphs appear- 
ing on page 22 should read correctly 
as follows: 


Meanwhile the recent development of new 
uses for mohair through scientific research 
has broadened the over-all demand for the 
fiber. One important program of research is 
being sponsored jointly by the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ , Association _and the United 
States of and carried 
on by various mills and manufac- 
turers. This program has already resulted in 
the development of new uses for mohair, as 
well as many new blends with other fibers, 
both natural and scientific. More will be said 


later about research into oy uses of mohair 
and its of 


the mohair industry 

In contrast to sald 1949, when growers still 
held large quantities of mohair and were un- 
able to dispose of it at satisfactory prices, the 
1950 fall clip is sold, and there has been 
large-scale contracting of the 1951 spring clip 
at prices ranging as high as $1.20 per pound 
for adult and $1.50 for kid hair, of more 
than twice the prices of 2 years ago. 


LAYNE BEATY ACCEPTS 
ECA JOB IN GREECE 


LAYNE BEATY, well-known farm 
editor of radio station WBAP, in 
Fort Worth, has accepted a position 
with the United States Department 
of State as Agricultural Information 
Director for the ECA in Greece. 

He will report for duty in Wash- 
ington, January 15, for a few days 
conference before sailing. Beaty ex- 
pects to be away about two years, 


Ernest Williams, Secretary 


San Angelo, Texas 
Dear Mr. Williams: 


had. 


THANKS TO ASSOCIATION 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 


I especially want to thank you and all the members of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association for making it possible for 
me to attend the 1950 National 4-H Club Congress held recently in 
Chicago. This was indeed the most exciting experience I have ever 


All activities of the convention were very enjoyable as well as 
enlightening. To your organization, I am truly grateful. Your support 
of 4-H Clubs throughout the State can never be praised enough. 
Without your backing it would be impossible for us to move forward. 

Again, thanks for a most wonderful trip. 

Sincerely yours, 


CLINTON HODGES 
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December 16, 1950 
Sterling City, Texas 


TWO GREAT BREEDS 


- Noelke & Owens 


Our first year in partnership has been a most successful one for us in sales 
and shows over the nation. Therefore we believe it has also been a good year 
for you as purchasers. Thanks. 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


"a RAMBOUILLET 
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Practical Grassland Management’ 
by B. W. Allred, deals with the cor 
rect use and conservation of native 
and introduced grasses. The combined 
information in the 15 chapters of the 
book explains how grasses can be kept 
in a high state of productivity under 
correct grazing use 

Many of the important native and 
introduced grasses are described. Con- 
servation grazing practices are discuss- 
ed. Also, there are several examples 
of how landowners in soil conservation 
districts have made grassland conser 
vation pay 


Here’s the Grass Book--Published 


The way animais graze may be af 
fected by the condition of the range 
soil, steepness of slope, accessibility to 
water, presence or absence of shade 
limate and many other factors which 
omplicate sound grassland manage 
ment. One chapter tells how best to 
meet such problems successfully 

Importance of grass for conserva 
tion is emphasized and seeding recom- 
mendations are given for 64 native 
and introduced grasses, including sev 
eral important cultivated species. in 
cluded is a list of plant names, a glos 
sary of range terms a reference list 
and index 


F. G. RENNER, Chief, Range Divi- 
sion, U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Washington, D. C.. says 

‘The author writes from a wealth of 
practical knowledge and experience 
Reared on a stock ranch in southeast- 
ern Utah, he studied animal husbandry 
range management and ecology in the 
agricultural college of that state and 
the University of Nebraska. No theor 
ist, he operated a partnership ranch 
for several years, running cattle and 
sheep on the home ranch in Utah and 
sheep on both privately owned and 


public lands of Wyoming. Later he 
served as county agent in two stock 
raising counties in Colorado. Since 
1935, he has been with the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, first in charge of 
the range work for the northern plains 
states, and since 1945 in a similar ca 
pacity for the Western Gulf Region 
comprising the four states of Texas 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. He 
is widely known to the readers of live- 
stock journals and other magazines for 
his articles on livestock and grassland 
management problems 


Price $5.00 per copy, postpaid 
Please Send Check or Money Order 


TO BOOK DEPT. 
SHEEP & GOAT RAISER 


Hotel Cactus Bldg.. San Angelo, Texas 


Please mail 


copies of 


Practical Grassland Management to 


Name 


Address 


for Ranchmen 


By B. W. ALLRED 
Edited by H. M. PHILLIPS 


A practical, easy to read book written for the ranch- 
man who wants more profit from his most important 
crop — Grass! 


A MUST for the Ranchman’s Library, Unexcelled 
for the FFA and 4-H Club Grass Study. No Other 
Book Like It. 


THOSE WHO HAVE READ IT — LIKE IT! 
A REGULAR TEXT 


It serves me pleasure to advise you that Mr. R. B. Dooley, Direc- 
tor of San Angelo College Agriculture Department, intends to adopt 
the book entitled Practical Grassland Management by B. W. Allred as 
a regular text. Mr. M. B. Inman, another member of the San Angelo 
College Agriculture Department, has also read the book and recom- 
mends it very highly. The Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Magazine is to be 
commended for editing such a scientific and practical text book. 

Being extremely interested in agriculture myself and having read 
this book, | feel that when it becomes known to schools throughout 
Fexas it will have a wide adoption as a text book. 

Brvan Wildenthal, President 
San Angelo College 
San Angelo, Texas 


AS A TEXT AT SUL ROSS 


You have compiled some very interesting and valuable informa- 


‘tion for Texans. We like your book so well that we are going to adopt 


it as a text in either the Range Plant course or Range Management 
course here at Sul Ross. Dr. L. C. Hinckley, whom you know I am sure, 
is teaching our range courses. 

Barton H. Warnock, Head 

Biology Department 

Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 


ANSWER TO PRAYER 


Now here's a book on grass that’s the answer to every rangeman’s 
prayer. 

... It covers exactly the ground that the title implies, but more 
completely and more competently than it has ever been covered. 

... Allred knows grass from both the scientific and practical sides, 
and can write about it without straying clear beyond a line rider’s men- 
tal capacity. 

The pictures and descriptions of the principal range grasses are 
excellent. Allred not only describes the grasses themselves, but also 
their growth habits. Anybody can dig into his data and judge just what 
grasses are most likely to do best on his own range. 

“Ranch Planning for Soil, Water and Grass Conservation,” is the 
heading of the last chapter. That alone is worth the price of the 
book. — E. D. — Arizona Farmer, Phoenix. 


A USEFUL ADDITION 


The 307-page indexed nontechnical treatment of “agriculture’s 
most important crop” makes an attractive volume, simply written and 
carefully illustrated; more, the author has added the little extra that 
can bring true reader interest to this kind of book — like citing, for 
example, some of the folklore and legend about grass, and including an 
occasional color reproduction of pictures by the famed Charles M. 
Russell and Frederick Remington. There are also easy-to-follow charts 
and cuts showing structures of grasses. This should prove a useful ad- 
dition to the bookshelves of ranchers, farmers, students and lovers of 
the land. — American Cattle Producer. 
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ROBERT JAMES KERR 
ROBERT JAMES KERR, 34, was 


found dead in his home, a victim of 
accidental gunshot wounds December 
21. Kerr, a Sanderson business man, 
is survived by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Kerr; and a_ brother, 
Benard A. Kerr. Mrs. Joe Kerr, Sr. 
of Sanderson is an aunt. 


MRS. C. E. DAVIDSON, SR. 


MRS. CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 
SR., 78, prominent West Texas ranch- 
woman, died at her home near Ozona 
December 20. She had just returned 
from Houston where she had a phy- 
sical checkup and was apparently in 
good health. She suffered a paralytic 
stroke December 19 and never re- 
gained consciousness. 

A daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Friend, she came with her fam- 
ily to the area that is now Crockett 
County in 1890. She married Judge 
C. E. Davidson in 1893. He was a 
ranchman, lawyer and Crockett 
County judge for over 50 years. Judge 
Davidson died in 1944. 

Mrs. Davidson was noted for her 
many hobbies. She helped to organ- 
ize the original Methodist Church in 
Ozona and was a charter member of 
the Ozona chapter of Eastern Star. 

She had 7 children, all of whom 


THE Wil FINEST GRANITE 


of Ages monuments and 
Many are renowned for their > 
extraordinary beauty and crafts- > 
manship, Every Rock of Ages 
monument bears a bonded guarantee 
to you, your heirs or descendants, 4 


for this seal 


fa arker, It iden- 

K mock “of Ages 
Monuments. 
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AUTHORIZI 


DEALER 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 
JOHN W. ROBINSON 


In San Antonio 


PLAZA MEMORIALS 
3910 Fredericksburg Rd. 


In San Angelo 
ROBINSON MONUMENT 


COMPANY 
1114 West Avenue N 


PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44 page publica- 
tion on bees. Bees are mow recognized as | 
valuable polinators for more than 30 farm | 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct | 
to top yields on legume a tay $2.00 | 
today for year’s S.A. 
Canada to the AMERICAN Bee "JOURNAL, | 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


dustry The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUC- 


| 

| 

A Good Buy—of interest to the livestock in- 
ER, 515 Cooper Building Denver Colorado. | 


year, sample copy 20 cents. 


survive: Mrs. W. J. Grimmer of Win- 
field, lowa, Mrs. Bryan McDonald of 
Canyon, Mrs. Frank McMullan of Big 
Lake, Mrs. Bob Maybin of Roanoke, 
Va., Mrs. Mack Carver of Houston, 
Joe T. and Charles E. Davidson, Jr., 
goth of Ozona. A sister, Mrs. Pon 
Seahorn of Ozona; three brothers, Ned 
and Frank Friend of San Angelo, and 
Harry Friend of Ozona, 18 grand- 
children and 6  great-grandchildren 
also survive 


MRS. THEO SAVELL 


MRS. THEO SAVELL, 71, pioneer 
Sutton County ranchwoman, died 
December 6 in a San Angelo hospital. 

Mrs. Savell, nee Miss Alma Nancy 
Miers, was born October 11, 1879 in 
Bell County and married Theo Savell 
in 1897. The marriage took place in 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Issac Miers, in Sonora. 

For the past 40 years the Savells 
have been in the ranching business in 
Sutton and Crockett counties. 

Survivors include her husband; a 
daughter, Mrs. Bryan Hunt and a son, 
Miers Savell both of Sonora; three 
brothers, W. A. Miers of Sonora, R. 
L. and George Miers both of Del Rio; 
one sister, Mrs. Eula Markwood of 
Del Rio, and four grandchildren. 


L. P. POWELL 


L. P. POWELL, 78, prominent West 
Texas ranchman, died December 9 in 
a San Angelo hospital following a 
long illness. 

Born in Tennessee, Mr. Powell 
moved with his family to Tarrant 
County Texas in 1875 and was en- 
gaged in farming with his father 
until he was 20 years old. Then he 
bought a farm of his own 10 miles 
south of Fort Worth. In 1895 he 
married, and the couple decided in 
1902 to move to New Mexico and 
start cattle ranching. 

Later he moved to Andrews Coun- 
ty and bought more cattle and § 
deeded sections at $1,000 a section. 
He also leased about 50 sections of 
school land. In 1931 he entered the 
sheep business in New Mexico, put- 
ting four bands totaling 6,000 good 
Rambouillets on open range in the 
Capitan Mountain area. He paid 
about 15 cents a head yearly for pas- 
turage. Mr. Powell sold his first wool 
clip at 27 cents a pound. 

Returning to Texas in 1919, he 
moved to Big Lake and bought a 
ranch from Bill Glasscock and George 
Allison located about 15 miles south- 
west of Big Lake. The ranch included 
about 20 sections, part lease. With 
open range still around him, Mr. 
Powell put up the first fence in Rea- 
gan County in 1920. Powell Oil Field 
opened on his ranch in 1925 and now 
has about 120 producing wells. 

In 1926 he bought 20,000 acres in 
Menard County which he later sold 
to John Y. Rust. In 1933 he purchas- 
ed the Six Mile Ranch at Fort Me- 
Kavett. The ranch is now operated 
by his son, Virgil Powell, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Al Groebl. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Essie Powell; a son, Virgil; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Al P. Groebl all of 
San Angelo. Four grandchildren and 
a great-grandchild also survive. 


BEN GILBERT 


BEN GILBERT, 51, a native of 
Ozona and a life-long resident of 
West Texas, died December 15 in a 
San Angelo hospital. He had been ill 
for some time. 

Several years ago he lived in San- 
derson and had an interest in Me- 
Knight Motor Company there. 

At the time of his death, he was 
stock farming near San Angelo on the 
old Paint Rock Road. 

Surviving are two sisters: Mrs. 
Alice Ross and Mrs. John Williams of 
Dryden. 


W. A. (BILL) GUINN 


W. A. (BILL) GUINN, 56, oilman, 
sports enthusiast, and ranchman, died 
in San Angelo, December 27. He had 
been seriously ill for about 6 weeks. 
A year ago he had virus pneumonia 
and never fully recovered. 

Born in Indian Territory, Guinn 
and his family moved to Sweetwater 
in 1905. His father and brother were 
in the water well drilling business, 
then opening in that country. Guinn 
married in 1916 and in 1928 organ- 
ized the Guinn Drilling Co. for the 
purpose of drilling seismograph shot- 
holes in the exploration for oil and 
gas. Headquarters were formed in 
Odessa and operations ranged to the 
West Coast and to Canada. 

Guinn and his brother discovered 
the first oil well in the state of Ne- 
braska. In 1939, Guinn came to Tom 
Green county and bought a ranch on 
Dove Creek from J. B. McKnight. 
He built a large home there and 
added to his land holdings until at 
the time of his death the ranch 
amounted to 2,500 acres. 

When he moved to West Texas he 
retired from most of the oil enter- 
prises and turned to promoting his 
first love, “baseball.” He built the 
Guinn Field, a baseball stadium, in 
San Angelo, and organized the Colts 
baseball club. 

Surviving are his wife and a 
brother, B. G. Guinn of Slaton. 


J. C. (JAKE) CROSBY 
JOHN CHRISTIE (JAKE) CROSBY, 


47, ranchman and livestock dealer of 
San Angelo, died December 25 of a 
heart condition. 

Born in Mason, Mr. Crosgy had 
been in the livestock business all his 
life and at the time of his death op- 
erated ranches near Eldorado and 
Barnhart. 

Survivors include the widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. E. C. St. Clair of 
Paxton, Illinois; and his father, G. € 
Crosby of Eldorado. 


BOB BISSETT 


BOB BISSETT, 70, ranchman of 
Kimble and Irion Counties, died in 
San Angelo December 24. He had 
lived at the St. Angelus Hotel in San 
Angelo for the past two years, but 
had been actively engaged in ranch- 
ing for the last 40 years. 

Prior to entering the ranch busi- 
ness, Mr. Bissett was a paint and 
paper contractor. He has owned 
ranch property in Kimble County for 
the last 15 years and near Barnhart 
for the last 25 years. He always ran 
good Rambouillet sheep, Hereford 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Cattle, good cutting horses and reg- 
istered Walker hounds. 

Survivors include a son, Bill Bis- 
sett of San Angelo; his mother, Mrs. 
A. E. Bissett of Junction: two broth- 
ers. Frank and Joe Bissett of Junc- 
tion; and a grandson, Bob Bissett of 
Barnhart. 


ROY PARKS, JR. 


oilman of Midland. died December 
oilman o f Midland, died December 
20 in a Dallas hospital following an 
illness of several weeks. 

He and his father operated large 
ranch holdings in Midland and ad- 
jacent counties. The Parks ranch, 
southwest of Midland, is noted for 
quality Herefords and __ registered 
Quarter Horses. Rov, Jr. has shown 
many horses to championships to 
shows throughout the state. He was 
vice-president of the Midland Fair, 
Inc. 

Survivors include his widow; two 
daughters, Charlotte Jane and Mar- 
tha; and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Parks, Sr. of Midland. 


ELIJAH TAYLOR 


ELIJAH TAYLOR, 71, of Bandera 
died December 15. He had been in ill 
health several years and had suffered 
a stroke. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Bandera 
County and grew up in the Camp 
Verde and Center Point area. Three 
years ago he sold his ranch at Camp 
Verde and moved to Bandera. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by 
7 children, two sons and five daugh- 
ters: Elmer Taylor and Harvey Tay- 
lor, both of San Antonio; Mrs. Jew- 
ett Henley of San Antonio, Mrs. Alice 
Welch of Karnes City, Mrs. Carrie 
Garrett of Kermit, and Mrs. Jessie 
Reed and Mrs. Ruth Phillips of Ban- 
dera, Two sisters. Mrs. Velva Woody 
of San Antonio and Mrs. Mae Pear- 
son of Kerrville; and four brothers: 
Johnny Taylor and Arthur Taylor of 
Camp Verde, Lee Taylor of Kerr- 
ville. and Ernest Taylor of Center 
Point; 15 grandchildren and 7 great- 
grandchildren also survive. 


MRS. MARGARET NOELL 


MRS. MARGARET NOELL, 63, a 
member of a well-known ranching 
family in West Texas died December 
28 in Fort Worth. She had been ill 
for 2 years and had made her home 
with a daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Ath- 
erton in Fort Worth, since 1942. 

Mrs. Noell’s father, the late A. A. 
Hartgrove was foreman of the C 
Ranch near Midland when Mrs. Noell 
was born. She had lived in Ballinger. 
Dublin, Cisco and Abilene. 

An accomplished pianist and voice 
teacher, Mrs. Noell had been an ac- 
companist in the choral department 
of Hardin-Simmons School of Music 
in Abilene. 

Survivors besides the daughter in- 
clude a son, Edgar H. Noell, Fort 
Worth; one brother, S$. A. Hartgrove 
of San Angelo; three half brothers, 
W. M.. Scott and Wilson Hartgrove 
all of Paint Rock; two half-sisters, 
Mrs. Ellen Sims of Paint Rock and 
Mrs. Campbell, and the step-mother 
Mrs. Cora Hartgrove of Paint Rock. 
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For [95] 


We Offer the Best for Livestock Protection 


ifr: 


MINERALIZED PHENOTHIAZINE-SALT 
%& REGULAR PHENOTHIAZINE SALT 
%& PACEMAKER MINERALS 

*& RANGE MINERALS 


San- Tex Products Are Available 
At Your Dealer And Through 


San- Tex Warehouse In 
San Angelo 


LOCAT/ON 


Us. 


UNDER PASS 
FT, WORTH AWY: 


&— Jo TEXAS STOCKYARDS BAZE SJ. 
BobCcAT STADIUM 


“If It's Made by San-Tex, It’s Guaranteed” 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Co. 


Office: St. Angelus Hotel J. M. Huling Warehouse: 1015 Pulliam St. 
Telephone 7600 San Angelo, Texas Telephone 9697 
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Feed MORTON’S 
Free Choice TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


--- Greater Profits 


For Faster Gains 


An animal's need for salt varies with the 
range, the season, and the animal itself. 
That's why it’s good for your animals — and 
your profits — to keep Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized salt before them at all times. 
Salt is the major essential mineral. Your 
livestock need it for thorough digestion and 
complete assimilation of their food. Salt 
supplies the chlorine for the hydrochloric 
acid which is needed to break down pro- 
tein. In the intestines, the sodium of the 
bile enables the further digestion of carbo- 
hydrates and fats. 


The salt an animal needs is in direct pro- 
portion to the feed it eats. This is why 
Morton’s Free Choice salt is the ideal 
carrier for the trace minerals — cobalt, man- 
ganese, iodine, iron and copper — which 
all livestock need. 


Cobalt sets up an active condition in the 
rumen and intestines . . . guards against 
an anemia producing parasite especially 
common in sheep. Manganese makes for 


sound bone growth . . . your animals are 
able to make better use of the calcium and 
phosphorus essential for sturdy frames. Iron 
and copper unite to make rich, red, healthy 
blood . . . which in turn carries oxygen to 
the body cells. lodine stimulates the thyroid 
gland, which controls the entire activity of 
the body. 


In other words, there is a direct relationship 
between salt and the trace minerals. They 
function better as a group than as individ- 
ual elements. They are important to the 
entire vitamin, hormone and enzyme acti- 
vities of the body — the basic life functions. 
So give your animals the salt—and the trace 
minerals — they need! Feed Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Costing but a few cents 
per animal a year, it’s your safeguard for 
the health and thriftiness of your livestock! 
Ask for Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt by 
name. 


MORTON SALT CO., Dallas, Texas 


Write for free book and folders on salt feeding and 
Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt. They explain the 
value of salt and trace minerals and their importance 
to profitable livestock operations. Address: 
MORTON SALT COMPANY, 917 First National 
Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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